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Two Superior Texts 











METCALP’S 


American Literature 





METCALP’S 


English Literature 





Let Us Send You Sample Pages 


: B. F. Jonnson Pusiisninc Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


: Dear Sirs: 
Please send me your booklet containing specimen pages from 
: Metcalf’s American Literature and Metcalf’s English Literature, also 


- the Book of Opinions. 


SESE er ee 
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B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 


Atlanta Richmond Dallas 


(Entered at the Post-Office in Richmond, Va., as second-class matter. |} 








Summer Scbools 





AGENTS WA/ARN TED? 
The Journal desires an active agent, preferably a 
teacher, at every Summer School in Virginia. Liberal 
commissions on subscriptions will be allowed. For 


terms, &c., address 


Editor Virginia Journal of Education, 


Richmond, Virginia. 


OFFICE: 808 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 

















Norfolk State Normal Institute 


July 23 








June 23. 3+: t+: 


State Examinations July 22, 23, 24. 
Free tuition to Virginia teachers. 


An excellent course in all subjects re- 
quired for teachers’ certificates; also music 
and games, nature study, manual training, 
agriculture and drawing. 


A strong faculty of experienced educators. 


Special class in primary demonstration 
work. 


An ideal place to attend a Normal and 
enjoy the pleasure of the seashore. 


For catalogue containing full information 


_ as to courses of study, instructors, board, etc., 


write to 
JAMES HURST, Conpucror, 
Norfolk, Virginia 











NEW SUMMER SCHOOL 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 








June 22 - - August 5 


PREPARATORY AND COLLEGIATE 

COURSES IN 

History, Languages, Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 

try, Botany, Zoology, Racteriology, Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Drawing, Ergineering, 
Mechanie Arts, Shorthand, 

and Typewriting. 
FULL CREDIT 

On all teachers’ certificates for work satisfactorily 

completed, which conforms to pubiished require- 


ments for 


TEACHERS IN PUBLIC AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Unsurpassed summer climate—elevation 2,(00 feet 
—no mosquitoes—modern sanitation 


EXPENSES MODERATE 


F. L. ROBESON, Secy., 
Blacksburg, Va. 











HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Virginia 


SUMMER SESSION FOR COLORED TEACHERS 
June 16 to July 14 


25 Courses—22 Instructors—Tuition entirely free—Admission fee, $2.00—Board and room on the 
schools grounds, $10.00 for the session —Opportunity to work for Virginia Industrial First and Second-Grade 


Certificates, 


For information write to. 


APPLICATION DEPARTMENT, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Director. 
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Richmond City Normal School— Summer Session 
Richmond, Virginia 
SECOND SESSION JUNE 22— AUGUST 1}. 


Specializing on the following certificates: Summer School 


Professiona!.Primary Grades;Summer Schcol Professional 
Grammar (jrades: Summer Schoo! Professional, Advanced 
Grade: 

Observation and Practice School—all grades. Observa- 
tion and Practice Teaching necessary for Certificate: 

Dormitory and excellent boarding facilities; 

Historical city, excellent libraries, etc. 

The catalogue will contain full ex planation. 

Address, 


E. E. SMITH, Assistant Conductor, 
805 East Marshall Street, 
Richmond, Virginia 





Summer School of I9I4 


Farmville. Virginia 


June 23 - - = July 24 


Professional Courses leading to Sum- 


mer School Professional Certificate for 














primary or grammar grades. 


Courses leading to first, second and 


third grade certificates. 


Students roomed in dormitories: 
total expenses including laundry 
$15.00. 


Catalogue will be out about May 


first. Address 


J. L. JARMAN, Conductor, 


Farmville, Va. 

















State Summer Normal 








Chase City, Virginia 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT 


June 23 ‘et July 21 


Strong faculty of experienced 


teachers. 
For further particulars, write 


C. H. FRIEND, Conductor, 
South Boston, Va., 


ot F, C. BEDINGER, Local Manager, 
Boydton, Va. 








Martinsville 
State Normal Institute 








Opens June 23. 


One of the best school-buildings in Va. 
Strong faculty of professionally trained teachers. 
Delightful climate, pure bracing mountain air, 
splendid home-boarding places at a minimum 


cost. No tuition charged Virginia teachers. 


Unsurpassed advantages to receive training 
for a first grade certificate, or for more efficient 
work. An ideal place for the tired teacher to 
blend pleasure with inestimable profit, at ex- 
penses cheaper than staying at home. 

Over 80% of teachers examined last year at | 
close of institute were successful. 

For further particulars write, 


Supt. J. R. GREGORY, | 
Martinsville 


N. P. PAINTER, Conductor. or 
Roanoke 
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institutes. 


grades, given in both terms. 


to Virginians. 





Reduced railway rates for both terms. 


State Normal School 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Summer Quarter: First Term, June 15—July 24 
Second Term, July 27—August 31 


Large faculty of specialists. The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the regular 
work of the State Normal School and in addition does all of the usual work of the summer 


Courses for Summer School Professional Certificates, for both primary and grammar 


Preparation for State Examinations for Ist, 2d and 3d grade certificates in first term. 
Credit for extension of certificates given for work in either term. 

Credit on State Normal School courses may be had for certain classes offered in both terms. 
$24.00 covers all expenses for either term of six weeks work, no tuition being charged | 


For catalog, giving full information, address, 


JULIAN A. BURRUSS, President, 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 

















Six Weeks Summer Normal 


Virginia Union University 











RICHMOND, VA. 
June 22nd :-: July 34st, 1914 


Most advanced courses for colored teachers. 
Especial attention given to courses leading to 
Summer School Professional Certificates; to 
preparation for the State Examinations and 
to High School and College Courses. 


Attendance last session 140. Summer 
School Professional Certificates given last 


session 40. 


For further information, address, 


GEORGE RICE HOVEY, Conductor, 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY, 





Richmond, Va. 








Galax Summer Normal 








Galax, Virginia 


J. A. LIVESAY, Conductor 


Next Session opens June 23, 1914 Tu- 
ition free to all Virginia teachers. Galax is 
fitted by nature for a teachers’ normal during 
the hot Summer months. No more delightful 
Summer resort can befoundanywhere With 
an altitude of 2,400 feet, the heat is never op- 
presive. The nights are so cool that cover is 
always desirable. A splendid place for the 
care-worn teacher to rest and recuperate. 


Board can be had for 60 cents per day 
or $3.00 per week. With a faculty of eight ex- 
perienced Instructors, we expect to give the 
State and teachers who attend value received 
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state Summer School 








Covington, Wirginia 








June 23 3: 3: July 24 


Delightfully situated in the heart of 


the Alleghanies, cool days and nights. 


Tuition free to Virginia students. 
Prepares for State Examinations. 
Board at reasonsble rates. For catalogue 


address, 


Supt. J. G. JETER, Covington, Va., or 
JOS. H. SAUNDERS, Richmond, Va. 


University of Virginia Summer School 


June 23 st 2-2 August 6 


For additional announcement see full page ad- 
vertisement page 388 this issue of the Virginia 
Journal. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. Tuition free to all Virginia Teachers in advanced 

as well as Elementary Courses. 

A regularly organized Vacation School (seven 

grades) for observation work. 

3. A Course in Bible Study. 

4. A Summer School of Art. 

5. Lyceum Course of Entertainments and Lectures. 

6. Commercial Courses. 

7. A week’s Lectures by Miss Anne E. George, on 
Montessori Methods. 

8. Kindergarten Courses’ with 
School. 

9. Numerous Courses in the Newer Studies—Agri- 
culture, Domestic Arts, Manual Arts, Drawing, 
Music, Swedish Gymnastics, Games, Story 
telling, etc. 

10. Low rates of board. 


For full particulars write, 
Director of the Summer School, 
University, Virginia 


Demonstration 








The Christiansburg 
State Summer Wormal 


UP IN THE MOUNTAINS 








F you are planning to attend aSum- 
mer School this year let us recom- 
mend that you go to Christiansburg. 
It is noted for its fine climate, excel- 
lent location, strong faculty, good 
board, reasonable rates, pleasant sur- 
roundings—an ideal place for study. 
Fine new buildings with modern 
conveniences, electric lights, steam 
heat, hot and cold baths, 


The State Examination at close of Normal 
TUITION FREE 








For further information address 


E. A. LONG, Conductor 


Christiansburg Summer Normal 
Cambria, Virginia 








Radford Summer Normal 
7 Seige 


Radiord is eighteen hundred feet above 
sea level in the beautiful upland region of 
Virginia. Summer climate delightful. 
Comfortable homes and cheap board in 








Dormitories. Free tuition. First term of the 
summer quarter opens June 15th and closes 
July 24th. Review courses for State Ex- 


aminations for first, second and third grade 
certificates. Credit courses toward diploma 
and certificate of the Normal School. Obser- 
vation School and work leading to the Summer 
School Professional Certificates. Very strong 
faculty and unusually wide range of courses. 


For catalogue and booklet of views, write 


J] P. McCONNELL, PRESIDENT, 
East Radford, Virginia 
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State Summer School 
AT THE 


St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, 
‘ Lawrenceville, Va. 
REV. JAMES S. RUSSELL, Conductor. 


Regular Courses leading up to State 
Examinations. 


Special Courses for Teachers holding 
Certificates. 


Advanced Courses as desired. 


Attractive Rooms. Healthy Location. 
Experienced Faculty. 


Board $8.00 for the four weeks. 





Special Rates on the Railroads. 


Opens Tuesday, June23rd. Address 
Conductor for Booklet. 


The Emory Summer Normal 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Big Stone Gap and the Emory State Summer Insti- 
tutes have been combined by the Department «f Public 
Instruction intothe k mory Summer Normal. This sum 
mer schoo! will be conducted at Emory and Henry College, 
Kmory, Va., and will be opened for classes June 2ith. 


‘CERTIFICATES 


Courses of rtudy will be offered leading to the First, 
Second and Third Grade Certificates. 


LOCATION 


Emory and Henry College Is an ideal place for a summer 
normal. Its elevation is about 2.100 feet. and the climate 
during the sumu er months mostsalubrious The historic 
College «offers a most pleasing home for teachers; the 
buildings afford am ple accommodations and a large, beau- 
tiful cam pus Invites to rest and recreation. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


The new Stuart Home and the Students Home will be 
free toteachers Tabli+ board may be secured at the Kvars 
House and the Fulton House at $!1 00 for the entire session 
Une hundred and seventy-five teachers can secure board 
and lodging in private homes at $15.0 for the entire session 


TUITION 


Tuition is free to Virginia teachers. Thereis no matricu- 
lation fee. Teachers should arrange to register on June 
23rd. For catalogueand general information write to 


F. B. FITZPATRICK, Conductor, Bristol, Va. 
For information concerning board and lodging, write to 
J. L. HARDEN, Local Manager, Emory, Va. 








THIRD ANNUAL 


WILLIAM and MARY SUMMER SESSION 


Dublin, Virginia, June 22 to August 19 
Eight weeks of summer work for men 


Invigorating mountain climate, —2,160 feet above 
the sea. 

No tuition to Virginia teachers; $10.00 per term 
for others. 

Board and room in dormitories $15.00 per month. 

Artesian water, electric lights, and sewerage. 

No mosquitoes. 

Work counts regularly for college entrance or for 
degrees. 


Planned to meet the Special needs of the following 
classes of male teachers: 


I. Those working for the Summer School Profes- 
sional Certificate. 

II. Those desiring thorough courses that will count 
toward college entrance or college degrees. 

III. High schoo! teachers who desire additional 
courses in the subjects they are called on to 
teach. 

IV. Teachers and principals who havecollege degrees 
but desire professional courses in Education. 


For bulletin address, 


JOHN W. RITCHIE, Director, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 








The Manassas Summer School 


FOR 
Teachers and Students 
JUNE 24—JULY 21 


BOTH DAYS INCLUSIVE 


Those teachers will derive the most practical help 
from the Summer School who tried all the subjects in 
the spring examivations—held on April 15, 17 and 18, 
and then decide to concentrate during the Summer 
School oa those subjects in which they failed. Ex- 
aminations will be held at the school at the close of 
the session, on July 22, 23 and 24. 


TheSummer School at Manassas has grown steadily 
for five years both in numbers and in the practical | 
help it has given to those who attend. This growth 
is due to the fact that the teachers in Northern 
Virginia are alive to those needs of their work which 
the Summer School at Manassas is meeting. Manas- 
sas is a Summer School where everybody studies. 


No colored teacher should be satisfied with any but 
the best. A second grade certificate is good, but a 
first grade is better. 

The Manassas Summer School aims to make the 
best in educat onal thought and conduct available 
for every teacher who is willing to work for it. 

For further information apply to 


W. J. DECATUR, Manassas, Va. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL, Valparaiso University (Accreditea) 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of 


The University obtaining @ thorough, practical education at an expense within hisreach. That such an In- 
stitution is a necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater 


than that of the previous year. 


The Summer School will continue twelve weeks. 


tinue eight weeks. 


and Ty pewriting. Review. 
Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
free. Address, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 26th and 

The Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd and will con- 

During thsse term: the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 

select their work. There will be beginning intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 

D t Preparatory High School Kindergarten, Education, Manual Training, Scientific. Classical, Higher 
epartmen S English, Civi! Enyinesring German, French, Spanish. Italian Domestic Science, Agriculture. Law, 

Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine art, Commerce, Penmanship, Phonography 


Board with Furnished Koom, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. Catalog will be mailed 
HENRY B. BROWN, President or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice President 
42nd Year Will Open September 15, i914 














THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 














State Summer School 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Courses leading to first, second and 
third grade certificates. 

Full courses leading to the Summer 
School Professional Certificate—Primary 
Grades and the Summer School Profes- 
sional Certificate—Grimmar Grades. 

All three summers’ work offered. 

Session begins June 24th closing July 
21st. 

State Examinations July 22, 23 and 
24th. 

For catalogue and other information 
write 

E. H. RUSSELL, DIRECTOR, 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 





HOW LUCKY 


for the Public Schools of Virginia that the 


Wide Awake Readers were adopted as one of 


the supplementary sets! 


The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition)........ 23 cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader....................... 30 cents 
The Wide Awake Second Reader .................... 35 cents 
The Wide Awake Third Reader ...................... 40 cents 


The Wide Awake Fourth Keader (just published), .50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Address orders to the Virginia Book Company, Richmond, Virginia 











Milton Bradley Co., 


1209 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘Quality’? materials for Kindergarten, 


Primary and Industrial Schools. 

Samples of our new B-4 Water Color Box and 
‘‘Embeco”’ crayons Free on request to teachers 
interested in Art Work. 

School supplies of reputation, send us your 


list for prices. 




















Gregg Shorthand 


is taught in more schools than all other systems combined. 
There are !.852 cities ia the United States in which short- 
hand is taught inthe public highschools Thestanding of 
the five leading systems ts as foliows: Gregy Shurthand 
974 citles; Benn Pitman, 361; Isaac Pitman, 105; Graham, 88; 
Muuson, 32. Twenty-nine other svstems or textbooks are 
represented in the remaining 289 cities. 

Gregg leadershipin the private commercial schoc Is is 
even more marked. It wasx adopted by more than four 
hundred schools last year. The reasons for the popularity 
of Gregg Shorthand are: 

Simplicity—it is the easiest of all practical systems to 
learn. 

Legibility—it holds the world’s record for accuracy at 
high speed—99.6 perfect. 

Speed —Gregg writers wn first. second and third places 
in the Fifth Internationa) Shorthand Speed Contest. 

Ask for Booklet V. J. E. 4. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


[ULTAM AND MARY 


Collegiate courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B. S., and M. A. 











Twenty-six years’ experience in training male teachers. 
One hundred and thirty-two scholarships for Virginia students preparing 


to be teachers. 


The William and Mary Normal Academy 


Offers courses in all standard subjects that are especially adapted to the 
needs of teachers who are not yet prepared for college entrance. 

Dormitory for Academy students is beautifully furnished, steam heated, 
lighted by electricity, and has running water in each room. 

Students have the advantages of the gymnasium, library, and laboratories 


of the College. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 
SUMMER SESSION 


Will be held at Dublin, Pulaski County, Virginia, June 22 to August 19, 1914. 

Faculty of fifteen men, twelve of them from the regular faculties of the 
College and the normal Academy. 

Courses in agriculture, drawing, education, physiology and hygiene, and 
in all the standard academic subjects. 

Work done in the Summer Session counts full credit for College entrance 
and for degrees. 


For bulletin, ete., address, 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Williamsbarg, Virginia 


















SUMMER SCHOOLS 






University of Virginia Summer School 


June 23rd to August 6th, 1914. 


ourses leading to Professional Elementary ificate—Primary Grade. 

C leading to Profes | Elementary Certificate—Primary Grade 
Courses leading to Professional Elementary Certificate— Grammar Grade. 
Courses leading to Professional Summer School Certificate—Advanced Grade. 
Courses leading to Professional Summer School Certificate—College Grade. 
Courses meeting college entrance requirements. 







































Courses leading to college credit. 
Courses preparing for State examinations for counties near Charlottesville. 


yeni of seventy-five instructors, each a specialist in his or her line. 

If you are a primary or grammar grade teacher, look at the courses we offer and the faculty who will 
give them an compare them with other summer schools. 

If you want a course in any special subject such as Agriculture, Domestic Science, Manual Training, 
Games and Recreation, Drawing, Music or Education, study our catalogue. 

If you feel that you can get anything from association with 1200 other teachers from 31 States on the 
University Campus, inquire about the general attractions we are able to offer. 


TUITION FREE TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


On account of a liberal appropriation by the Legislature for this purpose, tuition this year will be 
entirely free to all Virginia teachers, both in the elementary courses and advanced courses. For :his reason 
the many attractions offered Ly the University, the large faculty not excelled in any summer school in the 
South, the excellent course of lectures and entertainments, should appeal to a larger number of Virginia 
teachers than usual. According to the report of the United States Commissioner of Education. this summer 
school is amongst the four or five largest in the United States. Its merits have appealed to hundreds of 


teachers from nearly every State. 


COST OF LIVING LOW 


The University Dining Hall this year will be run by Mr. Charles Jaimes, a French restaurateur and 
caterer of wide and successful experience and meals will be furnished at $3.75 per week. Rooms in the 
dormitories will be furnished at $4.00 each person for the term of six weeks when two occupy the same room. 
Board and room in private families can be procured for from $4.50 to $6.00 a week according to accommoda- 


tions desired. Incidental expenses are what the individual teacher chooses to make them and are about 


the same I»*re as elsewhere. 
Ihe total cost then per student is as follows: 








POILION, APY CTAGG GL WOTE ..... 6 se 4 as cw ce ws SOOO 
Dormitory rent. six weeks . ee ee ee eee 4 00 
Board, Dining Hall, six weeks 22 50 
TOCOr ME WEOEE.. | &. 6 SSeS + Kw cen ee > Sw 
‘EG Uls WUE WEROHE ck. es Ww ew aw we 19 00 
otal, six weeks, private family... . ote aerate 30 00 


Reduced railroad fare, amounting to about one and one-third fare for the round trip can be secured 


from all points in Virginia. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


In addition to the usual courses in Agriculture, a new course in Canning and one in Poultry Raising; 
a special course in Biology to meet pre-medicai entrance requirements ; the Domestic Science work will be 
enlarged and given in the laboratories of the new Education Building; a School of Art under the general 
direction of Mr. Graham Cootes and the personal supervision of Mr. Duncan Smith ; a vacation school, seven 
grades, in Charlottesville for observation and demonstration work in Education ; full courses in Kindergarten 
work with practice class; regular course in Bible Study ; besides School Music, private lessons on piano, 
organ and violin; special course in Swedish Corrective Gymnast'cs by Karl Jansen ; the best | yeeum Course 
ever offered, including three plays by Frank Lea Short Company and three by Coburn Players, besides 
Musical Festival and other attractions. 

Full catalogue will be mailed to Virginia teachers about April 20th. 

For further iuformation write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA. 
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Editorial 


The teacher who breaks a contract, without 
the gravest provocation, is guilty of immoral 
conduct, and should not be allowed to teach in 
the State. Tue Journat refers particularly to 
the teacher who signs up a contract with trus- 
tees, or who writes a letter to the same effect, 
and then “jumps” the agreement just before 
the new session begins. It is idle to recite 
larger salaries, and better locations as excuses 
—a contract is a business and a moral obliga- 
tion, and should net be broken. This evil 
should be abated. It exists far too often in 





the State. 


No. 9. 


During the past there have been ten issues 
of Tue Journat each year—the months of 
August and September being omitted. This 
year there will be no July issue—the Septem- 
ber issue will take its place. The management 
believes that this change will be decidedly 
beneficial, in that it will give a number to. 
the teachers just as the schools are opening up 
instead of presenting them with one in the 
distractions of midsummer! Of course all sub- 
scriptions and advertising contracts for the 
July issue will be carried over to the Septem- 
ber issue. 


es FSF 


Concerning summer schools, Tue Journan 
would offer this suggestion to teachers: Use 
summer schools to build up your weak places. 
Study your own defects, and then study the 
curricula of the schools, and select the one 
best suited to meet your needs. Enter the 
school with a fixed program—with a clearly 
defined schedule of the courses you are going 
to take, and do not let other courses, and es- 
pecially “frill work” distract your attention, 
Avoid the pit-falls of indecision and over- 
work. The former will invoke useless courses. 
and the latter, ill health. No teacher can af- 
ford either one. Take the schools sanely and 
they will prove of great benefit; take them un- 
wisely and they will prove disastrous. 


es 


Tue Journan has a sincere appreciation of 
the work of the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation. It performs an invaluable service 
for the school system of the State by reach- 
ing the homes of the people—by bringing the 
mothers and fathers and friends of education 
into closer and more cordial touch with the 
schools. It fosters a feeling of understanding 
and co-operation among the people and makes 


the school the beneficiary of the closer union. 
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As an example of its league work, THe Jour- 
NAL would call particular attention to the first 
three Jetters in this issue under the regular 
department of the Association. They exhibit 
a character and quality of work highly bene- 
ficial to the schools and acutely needed by the 
State. Such work is rich in present results, 
but richer far in the promise which it holds of 
broader scope and broader possibilities. 


a 7 x 4 
Taking Stock 
Vacation days!! 

The finals have been held, good-byes have 
been said, the trip back “home” has been ac- 
complished, and the long session’s work is at 
an end! 

In the reaction which always follows 
tained effort, one is apt to feel a bit blue and 
Mind and body are wearied and 
retrospect ively 


sus- 


dispirited, 
the 
seems somewhat below par. 


viewed 
It isa poor time 
Far better to 


SESSIONS Ww rk, 
to take steck of one’s services. 
wait and rest awhile, till nature readjusts her- 
self, and then set about facing the past and 
the future. Concerning the former period, the 
wise teacher will undoubtedly “take stock” of 
This task should be done 
with scrupule us honesty. Defects 
noted with merciless fidelity and virtues ap- 
When the columns are 
the verdict 


the session’s work. 
should be 


praised at just values. 
totalled, and the 
should be aces pted with complete honesty, and 
determination to 
and 


balance struck, 


with a sane. business-like 


mend the weak places, and make surer 


By such means is 


better the strong ones. 

y } ] : h > — 
erowth measured: by such means 1s efhiciency 
increased and character developed, 

4 oS 4 4 


Kind Words 
Tur Journan is human enough to appreci- 
They are so 
helpful even When they are undeserved! The 
with the distinct 


ate kind words very sincerely. 


following letter is given 
warning that it carries the partiality of “one 
of the family”! 
Richmond, Va., May 25, 
Dear Mr. Everett: 
When I recall the fact 


EptcaTIOoN is just about to close 


1914. 


that True Vuireinta 


JOURNAL OF 
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OF 


its fiscal year, I cannot resist an impulse to 
commend its editor for the excellent work he 
has accomplished since his encumbency in of- 
fice. 

Improvement is manifest along all lines. 
You have made this publication a well-rounded 
to please and instruct 
teachers of all You 
have kept well- balanced the articles on edu- 


periodical calculated 
classes and conditions. 


cation and the contributions giving school 
news. Never before has this “golden medium” 
been more skillfully and effectively main- 


tained. In view of these facts I think your 
publication deserves and should enjoy the pat- 
ronage of all the school officials and teachers of 
this State. 

Tur JourNnat entered upon the year with a 
handicap that 
under the 


serious handicap of debt—a 
menaced its existence—but 
present management of its finances so many of 
its obligations have been met that before the 
end of the vear 1914 it will be altogether free 
from difficulties of this sort. Its future is 
bright with the promise of constantly-increas- 
ing usefulness and popularity. For this you 
and those associated with you are to be most 


very 


cordially congratulated. 
Wishing you continued success in your work, 
I am. Sincerely yours, 
R. C. STEARNEs. 
es SF 
A Vital Matter 


Tue Journa believes that the public school 
revenues of the State should be a fixed pro- 
portion of the income of the State—in short 
that the schools should be put on a millage 
basis. This plan would ensure a fixed and ade- 
quate support for the schools and would re- 
move the menace of bad polities, and the ill 
results of every recurring rivalry with insti- 
tutions of higher learning. To gain adequate 
support of course there would have to be an 
increase of taxation. The amount of this in- 
crease should be determined after a careful 
computation of the schools’ needs—not only 
the needs of to-day, but the needs of to-morrow 
In this computation, for instance, the 
five months’ term should be banished for- 
ever and in its place should come the minimum 


as well. 
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Other matters of al- 
most equal importance should be included in 
its scope. 

The tax commission provided for by the last 
Legislature is now sitting. Its report will be 
submitted to a called session of the General 
Assembly next winter. This report will doubt- 
less serve as the basis for an entirely new 
system of raising State revenues. It strikes 
Tne JournaL that now is the time for the 
school authorities of the State to act—that 
now is the time for them to formulate some 
carefully thought-out scheme for raising school 
revenues, with a direct view of laying such 
scheme before the tax commission. We fancy 
that the commission would welcome such ac- 
tion and would give it earnest and adequate 
consideration. 

Now is the time for agitation—now is the 
time for the friends of education in Virginia 
to get together and work earnestly for a bet- 
ter and broader support for our schools—for a 
support unendangered by politics, and undis- 
turbed by costly and needless rivalries. 

es SS 
A Word to Trustees 

There is no trellissed shade or quartered cal- 

endar for the school trustee! While others are 


term of seven months. 


enjoying holidays, he is entering upon his 
most strenucus work. June ushers in his an- 


nual settlement, July brings the election of 
teachers, and August the annual meeting and 
the repair of schoolhouses. His tenure of of- 
fice runs from year’s end to year’s end, and 
his duties are as numerous as they are valu- 
able. 

Touching one of these duties—the election 
of teachers—Tne Journat trusts that this im- 
portant work will be done early in the sum- 
mer. An opportunity will thus be given for 
the selection of good teachers (before they are 
snapped up by other communities!) and a 
safe margin will be allowed for the filling of 


vacancies. Late elections have no _ virtues. 


They invite disaster, because those who hold 

them must garner from a well raked field. 
Further, we would urge the economy of 

good salaries for good teachers—especially 
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professionally trained teachers. Every dol- 


lar spent for trained service is a dollar 
quadrupled in value. No argument can 
defend economy here. The trustee who 


elects “cheap” teachers because they are cheap, 
is guilty of wasteful extravagance. He is 
paying for shadow instead of substance, and 
he is robbing children and patrons of just 
and vital privileges. 
vere for the trustee who banks his dollars at 
the expense of good teachers and good school- 
houses. He is a robber pure and simple, and 
the children of his community are his victims. 
People pay school taxes that their children 
may be educated—not that their money may 
be hoarded up for the benefit of banks. Two 
per cent interest is poor recompense for de 
frauding children of a good education, and 
for compelling them to spend half of their 
lives in pig sties. 


No criticism is too se- 


In regard to the repair of schoolhouses, Tire 
JouRNAL knows of one school district, where 
the trustees employ a good carpenter, who 
spends the month of July in repair work. He 
drives a spring wagon containing his tools, an 
assortment of window glass, a roll of tin and 
some stove-piping. If he needs flooring or 
weatherboarding he uses his wagon to secure it 
locally. He is paid by the day. 
works satisfactorily. 


The plan 


Lastly, Tue Journat would urge upon trus- 
tees the necessity for providing satisfactory 
fuel arrangements. Don’t trust this vital mat- 
ter, affecting the health and comfort of pupils 
and teacher alike, to the hazard of chance. If 
it is impossible for the local trustee to deal 
with the question, let the Board give the teach- 
er a sufficient amount of money to make a 
sound business arrangement with some respon 
sible patron, who can and will deliver the fuel 
promptly. When patrons are expected to fur- 
nish the wood free, or when teachers are told 
to get it “off of the grounds” a death knell is 
A thor- 
ough business plan is the only workable plan 
and the only economic plan. Nothing is saved 
and much is lost here by haphazard business 
methods. 


sounded to comfort and convenience. 
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Dr. Smith’s Summer Course of Reading 


At the special request of Tre Journar, Dr. 
C. Alphonso Smith, of the University, has pre- 
pared the outline of a summer course of read- 
Ing for the teachers of the State. There is no 


this outline—it is one 


about 
intellectual 


teuch of “shop” 


of pure charm and interest, and 
we feel sure that it will prove extremely valu- 
able to the teachers of Virginia. In forward- 
ing the outline Dr. Smith says: “I am sending 
you a list of thoroughly representative Amer- 
There is no better type for 


* There are three things 


ean short stories, 
summer reading. ° 
to be studied in a short story: 
setting; plot or plan; character or characters. 
Literature should be studied by types, instead 
This plan is 


background or 


of by nations or literary epochs. 
becoming more and more popular every year.” 

This point is accentuated very interestingly 
in Dr. Smith’s “What Can Literature Do For 
Me?/” “From Ilomer to Kipling,” Says the 
author, “there stretch about three thousand 
years. Books have been written in all of these 
years, but when we come to sum up the forms 
that literature has taken we find there are only 
eleven. Every great thought that has come 
down to us. has been heused in one of these 
forms or They include in 


eleven types. 


peetry, epie poems or epics, lyric poems or 
lyrics, dramatic poems or dramas and ballads; 
they include in prose, histeries, orations, biog- 
raphies, letters, essays, novels and short  stor- 
ies. Many books have been written about each 
of these types of literature, but the best way 
from books about them, 
If you will read 


to learn them, is not 
but from specimens of them. 
only a few standard specimens of each of these 
types. and then try to put into plain language 
how each type differs from every other type, 
vou will have taken an important step in un- 
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derstanding and appreciating the whole ques- 
tion of literary form.” 

With these valued points gained, the fol- 
owing outline presented by Dr. Smith, should 
prove of exceptional interest : 

Washington Irving, “Rip Van Winkle” 
(1520) ; 

Washington Irving, “The Legend of Sleepy 
Ilollow” (1820); 

Kdgar Allan Poe, “The Fall of the House of 
Usher” (1839); 

Kdgar Allan Poe, “A Descent into the Mael- 
strom” (1548) ; 

Kdgar Allan Poe, “The Gold-Bug” (1843) ; 

Hawthorne, “Rappacecini’s Daughter” (1844) ; 

Hawthorne, “The Great Stone Face” (1848) ; 

Fitz-James O'Brien, “What Was It?” (1859) ; 

Kidward Everett Hale, “The Man Without a 
Country” (1863) ; 

Mark Twain, “The Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County” (1866) ; 

Bret Harte, “The Luck of Roaring Camp” 

(1868) ; 
Harte, 
(1869) ; 
Joel Chandler Harris, “The Wonderful Tar- 
Baby Story“ and “How Mr. Rabbit was 
Too Sharp for Mr. Fox” (1880) ; 

Thomas Nelson Page, “Marse Chan” (1884) ; 

Thomas Nelson Page, “Meh Lady” (1885) ; 

Q. Henry, “A Retrieved Reformation” 
The Roads of Destiny, 1903) ; 

©. Henry, “The Gift of the Magi” (in The 
Four Million, 1906) : 

QO. Henry, “The Handbook of Hymen,” (in 
Tleart of the West, 1907); 

©. Henry, “The Trimmed Lamp” (in The 
Trimmed Lamp, 1907) ; 

QO. Henry, “A Municipal Report” ‘(in Strictly 
Business, 1910): 

Armistead Churehill Gordon, “Maje” (1914). 


Bret “The QOuteasts of Poker Flat” 


(in 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


It is becoming more and more evident every 
dav that the State Board of Education dis- 
played rare good judgment at its April meet- 
ing when it deferred the adoption of text 





books for the public schools and contented it- 
self with the mere announcement of a _pre- 
ferred list. Coupled with this announcement 
came the further statement that the figures 
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asked by the publishers were “too high” and 
that a special committee of three had been 
appointed to negotiate with a view of obtain- 
ing lower prices. 

This special committee, which is composed 
of State Superintendent Stearnes, Governor 
Stuart and Attorney General Pollard, was 
asked to report to the Board not later than 
May 15th. It had but little time in which to 
do the work allotted to it, but every moment 
apparently was well utilized by the commit- 
tee. At the appointed date it had collected a 
mass of information which was well calculated 
to excite astonishment and which more than 
ever strengthens the belief that Virginia is 
paying exorbitant figures for many of her text 


books. 


EYE OPENERS 


While the committee’s negotiations with the 
publishers can hardly be said to have brought 
about many substantial reductions in the bids 
for books mentioned in the preferred list, the 
investigation incidentally started by these ne- 
certain things which 
” One may 


gotiations revealed 
proved to be genuine “eye-openers. 
glean an excellent idea of the disclosures from 
the following statement given to the press by 
the State Board at the conclusion of its meet- 
ing May 15: 

The special committee, appointed at a re- 
cent meeting of the State Board of Education 
to investigate the prices of text-books, reported 
that they had communicated with the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
California, with the result that they obtained 
information that the same publishers who are 
now offering books for adoption in Virginia 
had rented to the State of California the 
plates from which such books were made, at a 
very nominal figure. 

The committee also ascertained and reported 
that Virginia manufacturers of bocks were 
willing to print and bind the books in numbers 
sufficient for use in Virginia at a price which 
would enable patrons of the public schools to 
obtain the books at an average price of ap- 
proximately 33 1-3 per cent less than the price 
at which the books are now offered. Califor- 
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nla owns her own printing plant, but a_re- 
sponsible book manufacturer addressed a com- 
munication to the Board, agreeing to manufac- 
ture the necessary books at prices approxi- 
mately the same as the cost of production at 
the State printing plant of California. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Cali- 
fornia states that all the leading publishers 
compete keenly in the renting of the plates for 
all of the first-class popular text-bocks. 


SHOULD RENT PLATES TO VIRGINIA 


If the publishers are willing to rent their 
plates to the State of California, there seems 
no good reason why they should not be willing 
to rent plates to a Virginia manufacturer and 
publisher, who, in turn, may furnish the books 
to the children of Virginia at greatly reduced 
prices. The Board was unanimously of the 
opinion that the facts obtained from Califor- 
nla justified the most careful investigation in 
order that every effort might be made to ob- 
tain books for the children of Virginia at the 
lowest possible prices. ‘The same special com- 
mittee was therefore appointed to ask for the 
bids on the use of plates, and to submit the 
same to an adjourned meeting of the Board, 
to be held on Thursday night, May 2sth. 

The Board unanimously adopted a _resolu- 
tion that between now and the next meeting, 
no member of the Board, except the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, will receive or 
confer with any representative of any publish- 
ing house, or other persons, to discuss the book 
adoption. 

Whether or not the text book situation may 


be adjusted at the next meeting of the Board, 


remains to be seen. It would appear that more 
time is needed for definite results. The press 
of the Commonwealth, which everywhere is 
applauding the attitude of the Board, strong- 
ly urges the extension of the present contracts 
for another year so that ample time for a 
sifting investigation may be had. 


SUPERINTENDENT STEARNES BUSY 


Although the matter of text books for sev- 
eral weeks past has demanded the almost con- 


stant attention of State Superintendent 
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tunity to doa good deal of field work. He 
was one of the much-pleased party of educa- 
tors and Northern visitors which inspected the 
rural schools of Caroline on Tuesday, April 
Ysth. 

This trip. which was arranged by Mr. Jack- 
son Davis. State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
was made in automobiles. Those in the com- 
pany Stuart, Dr. Abraham 
Flexner. of the Rockefeller Foundation; State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction R. C. 
Stearnes. Dr. Wallace Buttrick, Secretary J. 
Hl. Binford. of the State Co-operative Educa- 
tion Association; Dr. H. B. Frissell, Superin- 
tendent of the Hampton Normal and Indus- 


were: Governor 


trinl Institute: Mrs. B. B. Munford, of Rich- 
mond: Dr. George P. Phenix, Mrs. F. C. 
Lowell and Mrs. E. L. Paine. of Boston: Dr. 


J. Hi. Dillard, Professor Charles G. Maphis, 
Dr. A. W. Freeman, Superintendent J. B. L. 
DeJarnette, President EK. II. Russell. of the 
Fredericksburg State Normal School; A. B. 


Chandler, Jr. and Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
Davis. 

Kverywhere the visitors saw signs of sub- 
stantial progress along educational — lines. 


Three of the colored oraded schools inspected 
were built last vear through the exclusive ef- 
forts of the negro population. 

At Sparta High School, twelve miles from 
Bowling the 


largest crowds to greet the party on the entire 


(;reen. Was assembled one. of 


trip. In the new six-room high scheol there, 
built entirely by the pecple of the community, 
lunch was served by hospitable women of the 
Ilere Andrew Broaddus, 
Governer Stuart, Superintendent Stearnes, Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick and Dr. Il. B. Frissell made 


short spe eches, 


neighborhcod. Rev. 


Another large audience met the party in the 
handsome new high school at Bowling Green. 
At the meeting there, presided over by Colonel 
Robert S. Beale, brief talks were made by Gov- 
erner Stuart. Dr. C. S. Webb and Professor E. 
H. Russell. The speakers were warm in their 
commendation of the remarkable 
educational facilities made by the people of 


progress in 


Caroline in the last few years. 
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A GOOD FAIR 


Westmoreland County, on May Ist, had its 
first school fair. The exhibit was displayed in 
the town hall of the county seat, Montross, and 
was in every way creditable. Indeed, it sur- 
passed the fondest expectations of Superinten- 
dent Blake T. Newton and the hundreds of 
good people who gathered in the village to in- 
spect the work of the young folk. 

Superintendent Stearnes, who had accepted 
an invitation to be present, considered himself 
fortunate in being a participant in such an in- 
spiring affair. Following a parade by the 
school children, he delivered an address on the 
court green. 

A little later in the day there was a thrill- 
ing “spelling bee” in which figured several 
teams from the Westmoreland high schools. 
This “orthographical” contest excited tremend- 
ous interest from start to finish and was wit- 
nessed by a large crowd. Not until the dread- 
ful word “Sphinx”—ever a symbol of mys- 
tery—had been hurled out by Superintendent 
Newton, was the spelling match finally de- 
cided. The honors of the fight went to Miss 
Marshall, a tenth grade pupil of the Colonial 
Beach school. 

The school fair exhibit showed some excel- 
lent work in composition, drawing, writing, 
map drawing and sewing, while (to quote the 
language of an on-looker) “there were gar- 
den rakes, hare-traps and wagon-jacks by the 
score.” 

May Sth found Superintendent Stearnes in 
the of Rich Valley Broad 
Ford, Smyth ceunty, where he attended a 


centre near 
meeting of substantial citizens who are deter- 
mined solid educa- 
tional foundation with special high school .ad- 
vantages. In this purpose these citizens have 
the cordial support of their zealous division 
superintendent, Mr. B. E. Copenhaver, who 
accompanied Superintendent Stearnes to the 
North Holston neighborhood. 

The meeting of May 8th was fruitful of 
most tangible results. It was decided to erect 
Stearnes, he has nevertheless found the oppor- 


to give their children a 
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a2 commodious brick building to cost about 
$10,000. Of this sum the community will con- 
tribute some $5,000. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


Superintendent Stearnes returned May 26th 
from Washington where he had a most satis- 
factory conference with the officials of the 
Southern Railway in regard to railroad rates 
to the University Summer School. A three- 
cent rate, subject to a small extension fee, has 
been allowed. 

Through the efforts of the State Superin- 
tendent this extension fee has been reduced 
more than one-half, which means a total of 
some $400 saved those attending the Univer- 
sity School. 

A four-cent rate has been allowed the sum- 
mer schools by the other railroads. The con- 
cessions made by the Southern make their 
figures, in almost every instance, even less. 


MR. TERRELL’S “HOME STRETCH” 


This month represents the “home stretch” 
in school inspection for the current session and 
Inspector Terrell’s race has taken him through 
the schools of Staunton, Highland, Amherst 
and Mecklenburg. On the “home stretch” it is 
customary for the runner to “let himself out,” 
consequently we are forced to abbreviate Mr. 
Terrell’s appreciations and descriptions of 
wonderful mountain scenery, handsome school 
buildings and the teachers, some of whom he 
thinks merit both of the aforesaid adjectives. 

On the night of April 26th, Mr. Terrell ar- 
rived in Staunton, which is the most conveni- 
ent railroad station to Monterey. Unfortu- 
nately Monterey is separated from its railway 
station by several mountain ranges and some 
fifty miles of good, bad and indifferent roads, 
consequently Mr. Terrell did not sueceed in 
leaving Staunton until the afternoon of the 
27th. The forenoon of that day he spent most 
Superintendent Neff and 


delightfully with 


Principal Shoemake in the schools of Staun- 
ton. Mr. Terrell spent April 28th and 29th in 
the schools of Highland, inspecting the Mon- 
terey, Bluegrass and McDowell High Schools. 
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He also delivered the commencement address 
at the Bluegrass High School. Mr. Terrell 
was greatly impressed with the fine school 
spirit of the Highland people and the enthusi- 
asm and zealousness of the school officials in 
their desire to improve the school conditions. 

On April 30th and May Ist, Mr. Terrell vis- 


ited the schools of Amherst. Six graded 
schools and the Pleasant View and Amherst 


high schools were inspected. Mr. Terrell was 
well pleased with the work being done in the 
two-room schools of Amherst. He reports an 
efficient corps of teachers in the handsome new 
building at Amherst Courthouse. Particularly 
pleasing to him was the splendid moral tone of 
thts school and the manner in which the in- 
dividual teachers emphasized this important 
feature of education in the various student or- 
ganizations and in the classroom. 


CONSOLIDATION NEEDED c 


Mecklenburg (the former home of Mr. Ter- 
rell) claimed his attention for the week begin- 
ning May 4th. He visited and inspected the 
following high schools in that county: La- 
Crosse, South Hill, Buck Horn, Hutcheson, 
Boydton, Clarksville, Bluestone Chase 
City. Mr. Terrell thinks the situation in 
Mecklenburg is ripe for school consolidation 


and 


and the “kid wagon.” Recently, handsome and 
commodious brick school buildings have been 
erected at LaCrosse, Boydton and Clarksville, 
and additions have made to the Buek 
Horn and South Hill buildings. With these 
increased high school facilities and with a sys- 


been 


tem of macadam, sand-clay and = soil roads 
piercing every section of the county. Mecklen- 
burg will soon be offering to all her children 
the advantages of a high school education, 

Mr. ‘Terrell spent April 24th at the Henrico 
School Fair, where he assisted in judging the 
school exhibits. Every white school in the 
county had an exhibit, and the character of 
the exhibits, declares Mr. Terrell, reflects pro- 
gressive and well-advised leadership. efficient 
teachers and capable pupils. 

On May Mth, Mr. Terrell, in response to an 
invitation from Superintendent Edwards. ad- 
dressed the citizens and patrons of the Stony 
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Creek High School in the interest of a new 
high school building. The present school 


building, besides being inadequate and out of 


date, is located in a very undesirable part of 
the town. The faculty of the Stony Creek 
High School. to quote Mr. Terrell: “Consists 


of five women whose field of instruction and 


leadership extends beyond the schoolroom and 


to the community in which they teach. They 
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have decided upon a new high school build- 
ing in a more desirable part of the town; the 
Ed- 
wards is giving the movement his enthusiastic 
anyone who 


people are with them; Superintendent 


endorsement and and 
doubts that Stony Creek is to have a new high 
school building needs but to see and talk with 


support, 


the five community-workers at this school.” 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY 


R. C. STEARNES 


Virginia is to have a great educational cam- 
the one definite aim of 
Of course 


paign this fall with 
abolishing illiteracy in this State. 
many other benefits will fellow, but it is fre- 
quently advisable to concentrate on one point 
when a decisive battle is to be fought. 

I have just learned that 
Kentucky, is preparing for a movement of like 
The State legislature 


our sister State, 
nature and objective. 
has provided a commission with authority to 
organize every county in the State as Rowan 
county has been organized. In that county it 
is reported that they have literally eliminated 
all of the white adult illiterates as well as the 
juvenile illiterates. Think how much brighter 
and better the life of Rowan county must be! 


SOME THINGS ABOUT 


JOHN. B. TERRELL, 


CHAPTER II 


One of the most conspicuous features of the 
educational awakening which has taken place 
in Virginia during the past ten years has been 
We have witnessed the 


passing of hundreds of one-room schools and 


school censolidation. 


the coming of tens of high schools in their 


places. The farmer. who, ten years ago was 
entirely satisfied with the five months’ one- 


his gate. fell a victim to the 


room school at 


The Governor and State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction will call together the lead- 
ing officers of our school, religious, and civie 
organizations early in June, to formulate pre- 
liminary plans and to prepare for the State- 
wide movement in the fall. Any one interested 
will be welcomed to this meeting though for 
obvious reasons it will be possible to send spe- 
cial invitations only to those occupying cer- 
tain official positions. Any other plan would 
swell the list of invitations beyond limits that 
could be advantageously handled. When the 
real work of the campaign is reached how- 
ever we shall ask all men and women every- 


where to help. 


OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


State School Inspector 


high scheol fever and at once wanted an eight- 
months’ Neighbors 
and communities vied with each other in rais- 


Each com- 


high school in its stead. 


ing money to build high schools. 
munity, of course, wanted the new high school 
and many and sometimes bitter were the fights 
over the location of the new school building. 
In not a few cases a compromise was reached 


by each cemmunity having its own high 
school. This, in many cases, meant several 


high schools in a single school district. 
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The desire of the people to improve edu- 
cational conditions in their several communi- 
ties and to give their children better educa- 
tional advantages was both commendable and 
praiseworthy, but in their haste they forgot 
that the cost of the building was small com- 
pared with the cost of maintaining the high 
school. 

The inevitable has resulted. Districts, find- 
ing themselves without the necessary funds to 
employ trained teachers for the high schools, 
have been forced to employ such as_ they 
could secure, which in many cases, meant un- 
The shortage of funds has 
the number of 

I have visited 


trained teachers. 
also necessitated limiting 
teachers in the high schools. 
some schools in which one teacher was doing 
four years of high schocl work. | Comment 
upon the efficiency of such teaching is unnec- 
essary. And along with all this comes the 
wail of the tax-payer that the high schools are 
absorbing all of the schcol funds and that his 
one-room school has a poor teacher and only 
a five-months’ term. 

Without waiting to see the result which will 
probably be a case of the “Survival of the fit- 
test,” I beg to suggest as a remedy, 7. ¢., 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Superintendent Joynes, of Accomac, is al- 
ready giving the proposition serious consid- 
eration. There are seven school districts in 
Accomac. Excepting the town of Onancock 
and the islands of Chincoteague and Tangier, 
each of which constitutes a separate school 
district and has its individual high school, the 
four remaining districts have seventeen high 
schools—and by high schools I mean schools 
with an eight-months’ term doing at least two 
years of high school work. Pungoteague dis- 
trict alone has seven high schools, while Lee 
has four and Atlantic and Metompkin three 
vach. Accomae county, of course, is more 
thickly settled than the average rural county, 
but similar conditions obtain in other sections 
of the State. Rockingham, with six school 


districts, has thirteen high schools. The dis- 
tricts of Ashby, The Plains, Stonewall and 
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The first 
high 


Linville have eleven high schools. 
three districts mentioned have 
schools each and, in each case, two out of the 
three are four-year high schools. 

With the coming of good roads in Virginia 
the for consolidation 
have been greatly increased. Why not have 
one high school, centrally located, in each dis- 
trict and let the school wagon take the place 
of the make-shift high school just as it has 
taken the place of the one and two-room 
school? If the conditions do not permit of 
consolidation, take the poor high school, with 
its three and make of it a good 
grammar school whose graduates can enter the 
district high school upon completion of their 
work. The one-room and grammar schools can 
thus become feeders for the district high 
schools thus reduced, the school fund will per- 
mit of the employment of better teachers, a 
longer school term and the sufficient number 
of teachers to do the eleven grades of work 
efficiently and thoroughly. 

Greenesville county has a county high school 
located at Emporia. When the children com- 
plete their work at the primary and gram- 
mar schools in the county, they come in their 
own vehicles, even from the most remote sec- 
tions of the county, to the high school and 
complete their education. The writer recent- 
ly met a country boy who will graduate from 
For four years 


three 


opportunities school 


teachers, 


this high school this year. 
he has been going on his bicycle five miles to 
the high school. A contract has been recently 
let for a large addition to the Greenesville 
county high school in order to accommodate 
the increasing enrollment. 

Of course, I am aware that there are coun- 
ties in the State which are still in dire need 
of high school advantages and to which this 
discussion does not apply. To these less ad- 
vanced counties, I would say: “Profit by the 
mistakes of your more advanced sisters. In 
establishing new high schools count the cost 
of maintenance, consolidate as many smalle1 
schools as possible and, in locating the high 
school, anticipate further consolidation. In a 


word, have a few high schools and male them 
first class.” 
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YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK BEING 


ATTEMPTED 


TOO MAN Y¥ 

The desire of the patrons of our high schools 
to have each and every high school do four 
vears ot high school work is perfectly nat- 
; The local school officials and the high 


ural. adie 
school principals tell us that 1t 1s not only a 
desire but an insistent demand. What must 


he dene? The following considerations seem 
in determining the 


paramount 
work to be 


to me to he 
school 


number of years of high 
done: first. the number of pupils in the sev- 
eral high schocl grades; second, the number of 
teachers in the school available for high school 
werk: third, amount of equipment for high 
school instruction. 

The writer recently visited a school whose en- 
rollment was considerably over a hundred. 
There were two pupils enrolled in the tenth 
grade and one in the eleventh. There were 
four teachers in the high school and two of 
them were giving their entire time to high 
school work. One of these was giving her 
whole time to the tenth and eleventh grades 
(three pupils. ) The district board could have 
sent these three pupils to an accredited high 
schocl in the county. paid all of their expenses 
and saved money by the transaction. Yet. I 
say without fear of contradiction, that similar 


situations exist in a great many of our high 


schools. 
What is the remedy? Let 
oflicials prescribe the minimum number of pu- 


the leeal school 


pils that must apply for admission to the next 
erade in the high school before that 
grade can be added. For example, if a high 


already has three vears of high school 


higher 


school 
work and a fourth year is desirable and pos- 
sible. Jet the number of pupils applying for 
the determine whether or 
net this grade shall be added. The justice of 
some such plan was recently emphasized upon 
the patron (not a 
kicker) asked him why it Miss A. 
fifty dollars for teaching three pupils 
While Miss B.. well 
trained, got forty dollars for teaching ferty- 


fourth-vear work 


writer when an interested 


was that 


got 


whe was equally as 


five. 
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The second and third considerations above 
mentioned are no less important in determin- 
ing the number of years of high school work 
to be done. There are 210 four-year high 
schocls in Virginia. They are graduating this 
vear 662 boys and 1,204 girls, a total of 1,866 
pupils, which is an increase of 25 per cent 
over the number graduated last year. Yet, the 
work of more than half of these schools can- 
not be fully accredited by the State because of 
insufficient teaching force and lack of equip- 


ment for the teaching of the sciences. In 
cases, less than two teachers are at- 


many 
tempting four years of high school work. The 
principal alone is attempting to do three years 
of high school work and his lone assistant 
teacher the seventh and eighth grades. The 
recitation periods are from 20 to 30 minutes in 
length and the school term is only eight 
months. Physics, chemistry, zoology, biology, 
botany and agriculture are all being taught 
Without a cent’s worth of experimental equip- 
ment. And yet, when the State refuses to 
give full recognition to the four years’ work 
attempted by these schools and when the col- 
leges and normal schools refuse to admit their 
graduates unconditionally, immediately there 
is a mighty rumbling in the eld Common- 
wealth. Anathemas are hurled against the 
State school officials and the college and nor- 
The high school is a 
failure. 


mal school presidents. 
and high school education. a 


And still, Iam not blaming those good folks 


fake 


back at home whose children are denied what 
they consider to be only just and legitimate 
recognition, for, to the patron, four vears of 
werk is four years of work: it is not his bus- 
iness to know the conditions under which this 
work is dene; it is net his business to pre- 
scribe a standard of requirements and to see 
that these requirements are met. Brother Su- 
perintendent, Brother Trustee. Brother Prin- 
ours is the respon- 

Let 
and let us 


cipal: this is our business: 
us prescribe 
definite that 
amount of work done and the manner in which 


sibility: curs is the guilt. 


standards see the 
it is done meet the requirement of those stand- 


ards. 
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TOO MANY SUBJECTS BEING TAUGHT 


Not only are we attempting too many years 
of work in our high schools but we are try- 
ing to teach our pupils too many subjects. 

Last year, the writer visited a four-year 
high school. The principal’s only assistant in 
the high school gave a part of her time to 
teaching in the grammar grades. Besides the 
usual curriculum of English, Mathematics, 
Science and ‘History, four years of Latin, two 
of German and two of French were being 
taught, and the principal expressed keen re- 
gret that he did net have the time to unfold 
to his pupils the beauties of Greek. When 
asked why he taught all of these foreign lan- 
guages, he replied that he thought it best for 
his scholars to know a “little something about 
everything.” 

‘The two very homely words 
and “stufling” seem to me to express aptly the 
method that is in operaticn in many of our 
high schools. The stuffing begins with the 
first year and continues throughout the course. 
With no time to chew, no chance to masticate 
and no opportunity to digest, is it any wonder 
that the child emerges from the high school 
with a chronic case of educational colic? Let 
me plead for the teaching of fewer subjects 
in the high school; let me insist that, while he 
is obtaining, the pupil be given the coppor- 
tunity to arrange, to classify, to apply and to 
assimilate; let me remind our ambitious high 
school teachers, who would have their pupils 
do more than the State requires for gradua- 
tien, that the true value of education lies not 


“cramming” 
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in what is put into the individual but in what 
comes out. 

A county or city course of study, represent- 
ing a modification of the State course to suit 
local conditions, is in my opinion not only 
important but necessary. Have a local course 
based on the State course, but remember that 
any course of study which is merely suggestive 
and not mandatory is worth but little more 
than the paper on which it is written. 

In this and my former article I have only 
pointed out a few of the dig things which I 
think should claim our careful consideration, 
our constructive thought and our decisive ac- 
tion during the vacation months, when we are 
wont to sit in the shade and read the baseball 
scores. 

For your convenience, I summarize our 
needs and defects as I see them and as indi- 
‘ated in this and my former article . 


SUMMARY 


1. Professionally trained high school teach- 
ers. 2. Adequate supervision and administra- 
tion on the part of our high school principals. 
3. A permanent system of school records for 
all of our schools and especially our high 
schools. 4. Consolidation of high schools. 5. 
Too many years of high school work for the 
number of teachers and the equipment. 6. Too 
many subjects being taught and too much 
work being required of our high school pupils. 
7. A local course of study which is net only 
suggestive but mandatory. (This last being a 
remedy for the defects mentioned in 5 and 


6.) 


GIRLS’ CANNING CLUB IN VIRGINIA 


The Tomato Can Opens the Door to Limitless Opportunities for the Teacher 


ELLA G. AGNEW, State Agent Girls’ Canning Club 


In a recent article written by one of the 
science professors of the University of Chi- 


cago in “The Science,” I find the statement 


quoted below. In speaking of scientific educa- 


tion he says, “One of the best types of scien- 
tific education given in any part of the United 
States from any school or college, is that given 


Boys 
is the 
be of 


through the Girls’ Canning and the 
Corn Clubs in the Southern States. It 
scientific education that will last and 
most permanent value.” 

In spite of this opinion, which I have heard 
given by many of the leading educators of 
the country, we who are doing the work find 
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it difficult high school 
and even think 
that it is worth while considering in even the 
of them it Is some- 
The truth is, so 


to persuade many 


one-room school teachers to 


lower grades. To most 
thing outside the schoolroom. 
many can see nothing beyond the tomato can 
and the ear of corn. Some one has said, “The 
test of a teacher is what she can do with one 
object, how she can develop it until it per- 
not how many theories she 
the Can- 


meates the whole 
can adapt from other people.” In 
ning Club the tomato can is simply the key 
that opens the door to limitless opportunities 
to the live teacher and county agent. I won- 
der how many real teachers we are going to 
have for another year / 

Many teachers are sufficiently interested to 
urge the children to join, and to distribute the 
literature and do everything she is asked to 
do by the county agent; but few have a large 
enough vision to see the result of incorpora- 
ting this work in the regular curriculum, and 
in this way, almost unconsciously, sclve the 
problem of connecting the school life and the 
home life. 

Last year we had fifteen counties organized 
and a little work in two others; this year we 
have twenty-four organized, with two others 
doing a little werk looked after by volunteers. 
These girls will exhibit at their county fairs, 
hoping inthis way to interest people sufficient- 
ly to secure the neccesary funds for organized 
work another vear. The 
$200, and this is sometimes secured from the 
county school board or supervisors, or from pri. 
the development 


amount needed is 


vate individuals interested in 
of their county. 

The girls working in these two counties ¢an- 
not use our labels this year because the work 
is not dene under our supervision, therefore 
we cannot guarantee it. 

The season this year is late and many girls 
are just getting their plants into their plots. 
For their benefit. as well as the workers, I 
want to make a few suggestions. 

1. Be sure to spray plants with Bordeaux 
mixture to insure against blight. Spray five 
days before transplanting. five days after 
transplanting and every ten days thereafter 
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until the plant is ready to bloom. This does 
not guarantee against blight, but puts plants 
in good condition to withstand it. 

2. On account of the late season, I am, also, 
urging the use of nitrate of soda to force the 
plants. Put it on at the rate of a tablespoon 
to a plant, and be sure not to let any of it 
touch either the plant or the roots. Make a 
circle in the earth about one and a half inches 
from the plant, put the nitrate of soda in this 
trench and with earth. Even one 
application will be of vast help in forcing the 


cover it 


plants. 

3. If possible, it is a geod plan to put in 
the stake at the same time the plant is trans- 
planted; this will keep it from disturbing the 
roots as it is apt to do if put in later on. 

4. Look carefully after pruning. Allow 
three stems to grow if you wish it, but no 
more. ‘Take off all other shoots and all side 
shoots which spring from the axis of the 
leaves. This must be done while the plant is 
small, so that it will not disturb the growing 
forces of the plant. It is specially desirable 
that shoots springing from the fruit cluster be 
removed early. 

The field should be gone over every few 
days; it is better to do no pruning than to do 
it badly. 

5. In tying up plants be careful to use soft 
string or old cloth in order not to bruise nor 
break the stems. 

6. Note books must be carefully kept every 
day; county worker must call for them at 
every visit. This will make it easy to write 
composition. No girl may try for a prize who 
has net turned in a well kept note book, nor 
will the county worker assist in selling the 
goods of a girl who has not done this. 

7. Weigh all vegetables taken from the one- 
tenth acre. 

8. Every girl should plan to exhibit at 
either district, county or State fair—not so 
much for the prizes offered as to make your 
club have a good showing. It is an honor to 
gain a place in the State fair exhibit, only 


« 


prize work may be sent there. 
9. I would suggest that county workers pre- 
pare their prize lists as soon as possible and 
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Wherever it is possible, 


make them public. 
offer a prize for the club making the best 


showing. 

We are expecting to have about 1,200 girls 
in our clubs this year, making competition 
greater all the time. More is required of the 
girls each year, and they should be able to 
reach the requirements easily, else where is 
the education ¢ 

One of the girls who won State prize last 
year planted her plot in winter cabbage as 
soon as the tomatoes were off. She planted 
1.200 heads, she has lost about 35 that went to 
seed. She now has all the rest nearly ready 
for the market and has been offered 214 cents 
a pound fer all she has by a merchant near 
her home. As soon as she takes off her cab- 
bage she is planning to put in a crop of snaps, 
when that is gone she will prepare the plot 
for winter vegetables, like cauliflower, brussel 
sprouts, lettuce, ete. Is not this education and 
vocational training; and will she not know 
more from this one year of actually doing the 
things she has studied about than she would 
get by years of simply studying about how 
other people have done ? 


Why cannot county agent, school superin- 
tendents and teachers join hands more heartily 
for another year’s work and make Virginia a 
banner State: not in production, for the far 
Southern States, on account of their long sea- 
sons, have the advantage of us there—but in 
the co-operation of all forces? All the county 
superintendents in the counties worked are in- 
terested and giving time and very practical 
help along all lines; many of the teachers are 
also, but next year cannot every teacher, as 
well as every superintendent be included. This 
will bring about a new state of things in the 
counties, there will be live co-operation on the 
part of teachers and pupils, the home people 
will be aroused because the girls are learn- 
ing home things at school, and not depending 
entirely upon the agent to do it. All join 
for the all-round development of the girl, the 
head, hand, heart and health—then no teach- 
er will ask what is the meaning of the 4H 


srand, she will know, for she will be a part 


of it. 
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Mr. Sandy Appeals to Ministers 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the agricultural college at Blacksburg 
and about fifty-four counties in the State are 
co-operating in an endeavor to carry the prin- 
ciples of scientific agriculture to the farmers 
on their own farms. This is known as the 
farmers’ co-operative demonstration work. 

The ultimate result of the demonstration 
work in this State is the financial, moral and 
spiritual uplift of the people within its bor- 
ders. To this end we are asking your co- 
operation and are taking the liberty of placing 
you on our mailing list. 

The minister who serves country churches 
‘an be of great assistance to us in the develop- 
ment of the agriculture of the State: 

First. By assisting us in overcoming the 
prejudice of many of the farmers against 
scientific men and scientific agriculture. If 
you will, you can best impress on the farmers 
that science is knowledge methodically di- 
gested and arranged, and that scientific agri- 
culture is not impractical theory but some- 
thing that has been proved and demonstrated 
to be profitable time and again, beyond all 
shadow of doubt. 

Second. By assisting in disseminating ag- 
ricultural information. It is our purpose from 
time to time to furnish you bulletins, circulars 
and letters, bearing on the different agricul- 
tural problems and conditions. You can call 
the attention of your people to the sources 
from which they can obtain this information. 
Read at your different meetings, if it shall 
seem wise to you, the short circulars and let- 
ters that call for prompt action on the part 
of the farmers. 

Third. By co-operating with us in the 
holding of institutes and farmers’ meetings of 
all kinds. 

You can give out notices as to the time 
and place these meetings are to be held, and 
urge the farmers and their families to attend. 
ae can attend gece oe open them 
with prayer, ‘and preside, or suggest s 
pes person to di, | eanliiaas 

If we have a demonstration agent in your 
county, please get in touch with him. as he 
will be only too glad to serve you, and to have 
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your sympathy, support and co-ope ‘ation. 

We hope to see the country church and 
school the leeal centers for community inter- 
ests and no influence can be more helpful than 
yours in bringing about this condition. 

We trust you will give us your hearty sym- 
pathy and suppert in the work that we are 
trying to do, for it is unselfish in its purpose. 
If we can bring some of the comforts to our 
rural people, and relieve them of many of 
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their financial worries, we believe that we will 
make it much easier for you in the greatest 
of all work that man is privileged to do in 
this world—the bringing of our people nearer 
to God. 
Respectfully, 
T. O. Sanpy, 

State Agent, The Farmers’ Co-operative Dem- 


onstration Work, Burkeville, Va. 


A DAY IN THE CAROLINE SCHOOLS 


J. H. BINFORD 


On the zsth day of April a distinguished 
party consisting of Governor H. C. Stuart, 
Hon. R. C. Stearnes, Mrs. B. B. Munford, Dr. 
H. B. Frissell. Dr. Wallace Butterick, Presi- 
dent IE. Hl. Russell, and others visited Caroline 


county oO! 
Jackson Davis. supervisor of rural schools. 


a tour of inspection arranged by 

















Cost $1 200 subscribed entirely 
Governor Siuart is addressing 
the crowd 


File Colored Graded Schoo! 
by the patrons 


Superintendent John Washington and a 


number of leading citizens of Caroline met 


automobiles and 


the party at Milford with 
during the day about eight schools were vis- 
ited. 

PATRONS AT WORK FOR THE SCHOOLS 


The most impressive thing about the Caro- 
line schools is what the patrons are doing to 
The school tax in this 


improve conditions. 
county is not high, there is little public money 
for new school houses, and teachers’ salaries 





are low. But the pictures en this page show 


what the patrons are doing. Perhaps no 
county in the State has a larger number of 
wide awake leagues than Caroline. These 
leagues do practically everything for the 
schools except to pay the teachers. In fact, 


the people are deing too much for education 
in this county: the taxes should be increased 
so as to make the burden of supporting the 
schools fall equally upon all citizens, includ- 
ing bachelors and cerporations beth of which. 
or whom. “have no souls.” 

SCIIOOL 


SPARTA THIGH 


the visitors remember Sparta 
Here is a typical country high 


oa 
rhe 


Longe will 
High School. 


scheol. fourteen miles from the railroad. 











Erected at a cost of $4 000 ,..11 of which 
was douated by the citizens of the community. 


Sparta High School. 


lot was donated by a citizen and every dollar 
of the cost of the building was subscribed by 
There are 125 students in this 


the patrons. 
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school, many of them driving long distances 
in private conveyances, for the section is 
sparsely settled. 














Another building 
erected by the colored people of Caroline. 


Bay lorsville Colored Graded School. 
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We shall long remember Sparta on account 
of the splendid dinner served to the visiting 
party. We have never seen a more bountiful 
repast nor one served in better style. 

One of the most pleasant features of the 
entire day was a visit to the new Bowling 
Green High School erected at a cost of $10.- 
000, of which $6,000 was subscribed by citi- 


zens. A rousing meeting was held here. 


PROGRESS IN COLORED SCHOOLS 


During the day three colored graded 
schools were visited, two of which are shown 
The colored people have done 


The 


on this page. 
wonderfully well in Caroline. 
true all over Virginia. 


same 1s 


ADVANTAGES OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Planed to Benefit Teachers and Those Preparing to Teach 


The Journal asked an experienced educator of the State to give its readers a paper on, “The Advantages 


of Summer Schools and How to Take Advantage of Them.” 


The obvious advantages of a summer school 
are: 

(1) To enable persons who desire to teach to 
prepare themselves to pass the State examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates. 

(2) To enable teachers already holding cer- 
tificates to meet the conditions of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for their renewal. 

(3) To enable teachers who have not been 
able otherwise to secure professional training 
to pursue professional work in education. 

(4) To enable teachers holding a low grade 
of certificate to work during her vacation for 
a certificate of higher grade and longer term. 

(5) To enable teachers who desire to do so 
to specialize in any particular subject and es- 
pecially to take courses in the newer vocational 
subjects which are now being stressed in the 
State Course of Study and are being demanded 
by school efficials and patrons alike. 

(6) To enable teachers to follow their chosen 
vocation regularly and at the same time in 
vacation to prepare themselves more nearly to 
meet the accepted standards of academic and 


professional preparation for the grade of work 
in which they may be engaged. 





The following reply has been received: 

(7) To liberalize the mind of the teacher, 
enlarge her conception of the work, magnify 
its importance and in general to broaden her 
outlook, inspire her to higher endeavor and to 
add strength to whatever natural and personal 
gifts she may possess. 

Summer schools instituted and are 
planned and maintained primarily for the 
benefit of teachers and those preparing them- 
Obviously then, they are of 


were 


selves to teach. 
advantage to the teacher only in such meas- 
ure as they meet the needs of the teacher. 
Some of the essential qualifications of a teach- 
er universally recognized by educators and ed- 
ucational organizations which are more and 
more being demanded by school officials and 
patrons, are: 

(1) A knowledge of subject matter broader 
than the curriculum which is to be taught. 

The accepted standard requires that a teach- 
er in the elementary schceols should have at 
least four vears of standard high schoel work 
and a teacher in a high school should have 
four years of standard college work properly 
to meet the requirements for academic train- 


ing. A teacher must be a scholar above all. and 
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is to be a teacher of real power he must 


if he 
be a man of real scholarship. 

The summer schools in Virginia, very wisely 
I think, lay much stress upon subject matter 
courses and I think it is to the credit of the 
teachers to say that my observation has been 
that a very large proportion of them realize 
the importance of this feature in their prep- 
aration and choose these courses rather than 
the supposedly somewhat easier professional 
work. 

A second essential qualification demanded by 
accepted standards is theoretical professional 
training. 

‘There are still some persons not engaged in 
educational work and some teachers even in 
high places who attach little value to and, 
therefore, see no necessity for the professional 
training of but the fact remains 
nevertheless that education net only has a his- 
tory from which we may learn with profit 
and content 


teachers, 


but also a theory of aims, values 
which affords a worthy object of scientific re- 
search and study. Education also has a theory 
of instruction and training based upon scien- 
tific investigation and observation as well as a 
theory of management and control and _ tech- 
nie of practice which is largely empirical. A 
teacher cannot work intelligently or efficiently 
without some appreciation of the purpose and 
function of education as a whole. She must 
not only know the “what” in education, but the 
“why” and also the “how,” and the latter in- 
volves school management and control which 
is a practical form of professional training. 

The knowledge of subject matter, skill in the 
use of methods and an acquaintance with the 
underlying principles and latest phases of ed- 
ucation thought are not the only qualifications 
of a teacher. Personality, natural and ac- 
quired habits of mind and many other qualifi- 
cations usually cited enter into the success or 
failure of every teacher. 

A summer school cannot supply all of these 
but it dees afford an excellent opportunity for 
the ambitious teacher and the one who has due 
regard for standards of preparation to get that 
educational training which will better qualify 
her fer the great calling which she is pur- 


suing. 
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In my opinion one of the largest benefits re- 
ceived by the teacher from a session in a sum- 
mer school comes from association with other 
teachers in other fields of work and from the 
personal contact with men and women of 
broader culture and expert in their several 
special fields. I have personally known of 
many teachers who came to the summer school 
and went away with a new vision, a broader 
and brighter outlook and a more serious and 
determined purpose. 

Instead of proving a physical and mental 
burden to teachers the summer school should 
on account of change of attitude and work be- 
come a profitable means of recreation and re- 


laxation. 


I was requested to write briefly on the ad- 
vantages of summer schools and how to use 
them. So far I have spoken only of the ad- 


vantages. Unfortunately there are still a great 
many teachers whose sole ambition seems to be 
to meet the minimum requirements for a li- 
cense with a minimum amount of effort. Such 
teachers are satisfied to do just enough work 
to have a certificate extended or to pass an 
examination. Fortunately for the profession 
they soon of necessity drop out. The majority, 
however, who have come under my observa- 
tion enter the work with a serious purpose but 
many on account of overzealousness and prob- 
ably overconfidence in their own ability at- 
tempt to take too much work and, if permit- 
ted, scatter their efforts in such a way as to 
minimum of results. I think that a 

who enters a summer school should 


get a 
teacher 
decide definitely upon a regular course and 
adhere strictly to it leaving a sufficient amount 
of her time for general lectures and for con- 
tact with her fellow teacher. At the end she 
will find that the work she does will be of 
greater benefit than if she permits her ener- 
gies to be scattered. 

She should have before her as her guiding 
purpose growth in knowledge and in profes- 
sional ability. We preserve our learning and 
mental powers only by increasing them. The 
true teacher never thinks her education com- 
plete but is always seeking to add to her own 
knowledge. Growth is the law of our being. We 


were put here to grow and we ought to grow. 
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Finally, it seems to me, that one of the chief 
values of the summer school is to permit a 
teacher to prepare. herself for her profession 
while still engaged in the pursuit of that pro- 
fession. In law, medicine, engineering and 
other professions, those who enter them must 
first take their full course of professional 
training, but a teacher is permitted to enter 
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upon her work with a minimum of preparation 
and through the agency of the summer school 
is enabled to grow from year to year and to 
reach the higher standards of professional at- 
tainment. ‘The summer school, therefore, 
should not be looked upon as a burdensome re- 
quirement, but should be considered a valuable 
institution for growth and self help. 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


Prepared for the Journal by The State Board of Health of Virginia 


The teacher whose eyes are open to his or 
her responsibilities and opportunities must be 
heartened to see in what varied fields of ac- 
tivity he or she may labor for the welfare of 
the school community and for the better train- 
ing of the pupils. Now as never the broader 
field of education is appreciated; now as never 
the community locks to the teacher for lead- 
ership and creative work. 

In none of these new spheres of responsible 
activity can the teacher be more useful than 
in working for the betterment of the public 
health. Here the oppertunity is immediate, 
the need is obvious and the benefits can be 
seen at once. He who sows the seed of better 
living finds the harvest ripening beneath his 
hand. Ile who has his pupils examined for 
hookworm disease dees not have to wait for 
vears to see the improvement in their health 
and scholarship; it is almost immediately ap- 
parent. He who beautifies his school and gives 
it good ventilation will have future evidence 
of the service he has performed but he will 
have immediate and concrete proof in the bet- 
ter order and the elevated scholarship. 

MUST PRACTICE WHAT SHE PREACHES 
The teacher must. at the outset, exemplify 


the gospel he teaches. Heretofore there has 


been in many instances a refined satire, if not 
indeed a laughable contrast, in the theory and 
the practice of the teacher. Often an anaemic, 
stoop-shouldered young woman would talk of 
the physiological benefits of exercise; some- 





times a teacher who lived in a foul school- 
recom and slept in a chamber virtually sealed 
was a great evangel of fresh air. Nowadays 
we demand that the teacher practice what he 
preaches and we are laying new emphasis upon 
the leadership of the teacher in all healthful, 
cut-of-door activities. More of our teachers, 
it is safe to say, are athletes than ever be- 
fore; more of them have influence for better 
health than at any time in the past because 
they show the benefits of the right living. 
There comes to the teacher a second great 
opportunity in making the school-building a 
little model of gocd sanitation. Here, of 
course, the injunction is easier than the ful- 
filment. Many a heart sunk 
within her as she has looked at 
room for the first time. Lacking every sem- 
blanee of ventilation, without 


teacher's has 


her school- 
any outhouse, 
gloomy, cramped and unattractive it has been 
a bianket upon her enthusiasm. But for these 
teachers who put conscience in their work, the 
field is bread. A little whitewash and a few 
vines, an half-dozen cheap prints and a little 
paint, combined with good taste, will often 
transform the appearance of the schoolhouse 
or schoclroom, while diligence and tactful agi- 
tation will often procure the building of a 
proper outhouse even where the school author- 
ities will not assist. The same spirit will en- 
able the teacher to ventilate the school or the 
room and to protect the health of the pupils 
in this essential respect. Some practical sug- 
gestions for ventilation were printed in Tur 


JOURNAL some months ago and specifications 
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for the erection of various inexpensive styles 
of sanitary outhouses can be procured from 
These 
too heartily be the 
Carried out with patience and zeal 


the Department of Public Instruction. 


cannot commended to 


teacher. 
they render the school infinitely more pleas- 
ant. the work better and the comfort vastly 


greater. 


PROTECT PUPILS FROM DISEASES 
The teachers next opportunity is to protect 
the pupils from particular diseases. Of these, 
of course. heokworm disease stands foremost. 
Investigations have shown that the degree of 
to more than 50 


from zero 


in most counties of Tide- 


Valles 
per cent and that 
water and Southern Virginia the teacher can 


Infection 


safely reckon on an infection of 25 per cent in 
the This means that 
one-fourth of the pupils are physically handi- 
be reflected in 


avernge rural school. 


capped to a degree that must 


their werk. In many instances, pupils who 
are a constant burden to the teachers.—list- 
less. “dull” and inattentive——suffer from 
nothing worse than hockworm disease and 
promptly advance if given treatment. And 
this treatment. as every teacher knows or 
should know. can be had without cost from 


the State Board of Health. Teachers should 
not wait for the coming of the district in- 
spectors of the board but should communicate 
with its assistant commissioner in charge of 
hookworm Dr. Allen W. Freeman, 
and should arrange for the free examination 
The slight ex- 


disease, 


and treatment of their pupils. 
penditure of time and energy required for this 
work is more than compensated by the saving 
to the from the im- 
proved health and deportment of the children. 

In the same spirit, the teacher should re- 
member her responsibility for the protection 


teacher's nerves alone 


of the healthy pupils from those that are in- 
fected with communicable disease. She should 
learn enough of the fundamentals to diagnose 
the common diseases of childhood and should 
insist upon the temporary exclusion of chil- 
dren who sutfer from such maladies. In so do- 
ing she is sustained by the terms of recent 
the State Board of 


regulations adopted by 
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Health. 


shall 


In brief, these stipulate that chil- 
dren not be admitted to school when 
they are suffering from chickenpox, diphthe- 
ria, measles, mumps, pediculosis, ringworm, 
scarlet-fever, smallpox, scabies or tracoma. 
Children admitted to the 
when there are in their homes any of these 


cannot be school 
diseases: chickenpox (unless the child has had 
the disease), diphtheria, measles (unless the 
child has had the disease), scarlet-fever and 
smallpox. Children who have been excluded 
from the school for communicable disease shall 
not be readmitted except upon the following 
conditions : 
Chickenpex—not until all sealing is com- 
plete. 
Diphtheria 
ination shows absence of infection from nose 
and throat. 
Mumps 


not until bacteriological exam- 


not until one week after the disap- 
pearance of swelling. 

Seabies, pediculosis. ringworm—not until 
cure is complete. 

Scarlet fever—not until six weeks shall have 
elapsed and not until scaling is complete and 
discharges from nose, throat and ears have 
ceased, 

Tracoma—not until cure is complete. 

Whooping cough—not until six weeks after 
beginning of attack, provided paroxysmal 
cough has ceased. 

The teacher should insist upon the literal 
enforcement of these rules for the protection 
of the other children and if she has difficulty 
with the parents should make it known that 


the regulations have the force of law. 


BETTERMENT OF HOMES 


To the teacher comes likewise the oppor- 
tunity of leading in the improvement of the 
community and in the sanitary betterment of 
the homes from which the children come. 
Here, of infinite tact must be exer- 
cised and care must be taken not to pose as 
mentor or dictator. Whatever is achieved 
must be through friendly co-operation and 
good feeling, for the teacher who attempts to 
enforce his or her superior knowledge upon 


fall. Yet the 


course, 


the community is riding to a 
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teacher who has the necessary qualities of tact 
‘an work wonders in inspiring the parents and 
in procuring general co-operation. 

Last of the opportunities that may be named 
in so brief a paper is that of directly educat- 
ing the pupils in the essentials of public 
health. Every child who knows even the fun- 
damentals is a soldier in the noble warfare 
against disease; every teacher who trains such 
a child exerts an influence which will spread 
rather than decrease with time. Ritchie’s 
Primer of Sanitation, or the other texts on the 
list, should be taught with great care and 
should be supplemented by tne bulletins is- 
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sued by the State Board of Health, which bul- 
letins cover a wide range of subjects and may 
be had in needed quantities upon application 
to the board. In particular, every teacher 
should instruct her pupils in the little Public 
Health Catechism distributed free of cost by 
the board and in the kindred Tuberculosis 
Catechism for Beginners. Every teacher 
should equip herself by receiving and studying 
the bulletins of the State Board of Health as 
they are sent out and should arrange for this 
by writing the board to put her name upon the 
mailing-list. No charge is made for any of 
these bulletins. 


OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS; RECENT PROGRESS; THE NEXT STEPS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


The editor of the Journa has requested me 
to prepare for this issue an outline of the 
progress of our country schools during the 
past few years and to state what I consider 
the next steps to be taken. I undertake the 
task with diffidence and reluctance; for after 
four years of pleasant work among country 
schools I have learnt enough to know that I 
am still in the kindergarten. If I continue in 
the work ten years longer I may possibly feel 
more confident of my ground. 

First of all, do not listen to the pessimist. 
Everything is encouraging. Do you realize, 
reader, the true significance of the public 
school movement in Virginia during the past 
decade? I consider it the greatest construct- 
ive movement in all the history of our Com- 
monwealth—this effort of the farmer to pro- 
vide the proper educational facilities for his 
sons and daughters, right in the old home 
neighborhood. And the movement has just be- 
gun. A few years ago it was the fight of a 
few leaders. Now it is a movement of the peo- 
ple themselves; and, like a great resistless 
tide, it will sweep on bringing with it better 
schoolhouses, better teachers, compulsory edu- 
cation and country schools that really fit for 
country life. 

When we take stock of our progress we find 
that we have made advances along the follow- 


ing lines. 





The man who 
of school, as the 


High and Graded Schools. 
commends the one-room type 
best or as even satisfactory, is now in the 
hopeless minority. The trouble with the man 
who wants such a school set down in the cor- 
ner of his fence is that he has never drawn 
the distinction between good schools and bad. 
All he wants is a “school.” The greatest gain 
we have made in Virginia since the inaugu- 
ration of the public school system is that the 
people have grown intelligent enough in 
school matters to discard the old question, 
“Have we a school?” and now ask, “Have we 
a good school?” Yes, the movement for high 
and graded schools has been won. The people 
have taken charge of this movement and ofli- 
cials may well let it alone and devote some 
thought to improving the one and two-room 
schools that cannot be consolidated. 

Teachers Have a Wider Outlook. There 
have always been good teachers but there are 
more of them in Virginia than ever before. 
The improvement has been along the line of 
a broader outlook. There is a greater profes- 
sional spirit than ever before, more interest in 
the physical side of the school, in the school 
life as represented by literary societies, ath- 
letics and school fairs. And, lastly, the 
teacher realizes as never before that the com- 
munity has claims upon the school. 
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The it is Lard } Inte reste d 
Trustees. During the past session I have been 
impressed with the increasing number of trus- 


Number of 


tees who are devoting a great part of their 
One. 
for a 


thoughts to the imprevement of schools. 
1 recall, 


high 


has engineered a movement 


district: another 


Others are 


large scheol in his 


worked up a district school fair. 


interested in such things as district supervi- 
sion. higher salaries. libraries, and civic 
leagues. 


Br The / i hyuipne nt 


The schoolhouse and 


and Beautiful Schools. 
grounds are symbols of 
That there 
has the 
equipment and in the outward appearance of 


the educational ideals of a people. 
been so marked an improvement in 
our schools is a most encouraging sign, as it 
shows that the people are magnifying public 
education. 

The School as a Community Center. The 
other day I heard a man say, “I don’t like 
that High School. Why, they even have 
theatricals there: the school is for children not 
grown people!” In a few more years a man 
like that will be a laughing stock in the com- 
munity. One of the most hopeful signs is that 
the adults of the community are becoming in- 
terested in the school. There are frequent lec- 
tures, occasional amateur plays, and regular 
All these things 
along with organized athletics are helping to 


Especially 


meetings of the civie leagues. 


make country life more attractive. 
is the community center idea manifesting it- 
self in the league work. There are now 700 
of these organizations with a membership of 
over 20,000. The day will come when every 
good country school will have such an organ- 
ization 


except when neighborhood strife or 


feuds make co-operation impossible. 
THE NBXT STEPS 

Holding in mind the signs of progress men- 
tioned above let us remember that in a broad 
and true sense the next step is simply this. 

Take the good we have in spots and spread 
it over the entire district, county and State. 
We do startling new thing. 
All we need is to multiply good teachers, 


not need some 
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awake leagues and 
Hlere we have work 


pretty buildings, wide 
faithful school officials. 
enough for the next generation 

In the the 
things” I should like next year to organize a 
“Five Hundred Club” composed of 500 teach- 
ers of one and two-room schools representing 
every county in the State. We would all take 
together a pledge that we would put our whole 


matter of “spreading good 


souls into the accomplishment of certain defi- 
nite things during the session. We would 
adopt a motto and by visits and a monthly 
letter of encouragement we would help one 
another. We would strive mightily to carry 
out our program so that at the end of the 
be 500 school communi- 


session there would 


ties in the State moved forward a decade in 


school progress. Shall we not organize such 
a club? 

Yes, the next step is simply to keep working 
on those things outlined above as signs of 
But I cannot conclude without ap- 
pending a brief outline of what I consider the 
The several items are 
mentioned in the order of their importance. 


Norecc 
progress. 


next things to be done. 


NEXT STEPS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

1. Properly prepared principals and_ part 
time supervision by them of class room in- 
struction. 

2. A country ‘(not a city) school for a coun- 
try community. This means the introduction 
of practical subjects in the place of Latin and 
higher mathematics for those who do not ex- 
pect to enter the professions. All country high 
schools should be agricultural high schools. 

3. A system of State inspection and exam- 
inations that would standardize instruction in 


our growing high school system. 
NEXT STEPS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Great Need—Better Attendance and ea 


Large r Enrollment—How Obtained 


1. By Better Teachers; Better Buildings; 
and Better Roads. It is undoubtedly true 
that poor school attendance in the country dis- 
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tricts is due largely to the above mentioned 
causes. I feel confident that better teaching 
depends on two things. First, closer super- 
vision; second, higher salaries. The road ques- 
tion is inseparably connected with the school 
question. 

2. By More Money. Many counties need to 
increase their school tax. Those that have 
the maximum tax must be helped by larger 
State appropriations until the increase in 
wealth will increase local school revenues. 

3. By Better Patrons. The great funda- 
mental need in Virginia is a genuine belief on 
the part of the people in the education of all 
the children of all the people. We shall se- 
cure better teachers, better buildings, longer 
terms and higher attendance just as soon as 
the mass of citizens come to demand _ these 
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things. Therefore, we need in every school a 


citizens’ organization whose members are 
pledged to school advancement and, who, 


through regular meetings. come to appreciate 
and understand the true significance of the 
public school. 

4. By Compulsory Education. After good 
buildings, qualified teachers, and interested 
patrons are secured, there will still be one 
thing lacking. There will always be some in- 
different and worthless citizens in 
munity who must be compelled to do their 
duty. I believe the time has arrived when we 
should agitate the question of compulsory 
school attendance. It should be a part of our 
campaign for the future and should be advo- 


the com- 


cated whenever the opportunity presents it- 


self. 





AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 


JACKSON DAVIS, Supervisor Rural Schools 


Arrangements have been made in the fol- 
lowing twenty-three counties to carry on dur- 
ing this summer demonstration garden and 
canning work in the Home Makers’ Club 
among the colored girls and their mothers: 

Albemarle, Amelia, Brunswick, Bucking- 
ham, Campbell, Caroline, James City, Char- 
lotte, Chesterfield, Charles City, Elizabeth 
City, Gloucester, Goochland, Isle of Wight, 
Mecklenburg, Nansemond, New Kent, North- 
ampton, Nottoway, Surry, Sussex, Warwick, 
York. 

This work is under the direction of the 
Farm Demonstration Office of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Each county work- 
er has from five to eight clubs, which meet 
usually once a week in the homes of the mem- 
bers. 

EXHIBITS. 
Industrial exhibits were held in several 
counties during the past month. On April 
30th Dr. Phenix, of Hampton, and myself, at- 
tended an exhibit of the work of Buckingham 
county held at the courthouse. By a series of 


mishaps—from a sudden change in the rail- 


way schedule to a breakdown of the automo- 
bile, we were delayed in reaching the court- 
house until the teachers had gone. We, how- 
ever, had a most interesting talk with Super- 
intendent Twyman and other prominent citi- 
zens, Who were warm in their praises of the 
work. The statement was made that no money 
spent by the county had yielded such large re- 
turns as that invested in this work. Mr. Twy- 
man is planning to build several new colored 
schools. 

A splendid report comes from Northampton 
county of the exhibit at Tidewater Institute, 
April 29. 
least 2,000 people from all parts of the county. 
Superintendent Tankard delivered a most ex- 
cellent address on Co-operation and School 
Work. Miss Lizzie A. Jenkins, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, gave a very in- 
teresting talk on Home Makers’ Club Work. 
The patrons and friends of the school had a 
fair on that day and raised $111.72. Each pa- 
tron was asked to contribute $1.00 for the 
painting of the Tidewater School buildings.” 

This was the fifth annual exhibit of the 
work in Northampton county, and it shows 


“The work was inspected by at 
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the splendid progress and spirit among the 
colored people in improving their schools. 

In Elizabeth City county the exhibits were 
held at each of the eight schools in the county 
on April 22d and 23d. This followed the plan 
so successfully carried out last year. It was 
at the time of the anniversary exercises at 
Hampton Institute, and a large number of 
visitors joined the party on the trip to the 
colored schools. At each school exhibits of 
sewing, woodwork, garden products, canned 
goods, poultry, chair caning, etc., were attrac- 
tively displayed. <A brief report of the year’s 
work and the improvements made by the 
school league was given by an officer of the 
This was followed by 
several brief from the 
Among those who spoke were Mr. J. Hf. Bin- 
ford, Dr. Hl. B. Frissell, Mrs. B. B. Munford, 
Maj. R. R. Moton, Rev. A. A. 


Each of the colored schools has been 


league and the teacher. 


addresses visitors. 


Graham and 
others. 
neatly painted inside and either painted or 
Kach school has 
their 


whitewashed on the outside. 
a handseme flag, and the children and 
parents showed a splendid spirit and pride in 
the progress they were making in their school 
work. 

A trip was made through Caroline county, 
visiting beth white and colored schools, by a 
party of distinguished visitors, including Gov- 
ernor Stuart. Superintendent R. C. 
Stearnes, Dr. Butterick. Dr. Flexner, Dr. Fris- 
sell and several other visitors from a distance 
and many of the most prominent people of 
An account of this trip ap- 


State 


Caroline county. 
pears elsewhere in the JouRNAL. 


The Henrico colored schools held their sixth 
annual exhibit at Moore Street church, May 
wth and Sth, under the direction of the pioneer 
of this work, Virginia E. Randolph. The ex- 
hibits showed marked improvement, and were 
most attractively arranged. Special features 
of the work were the beautiful baskets made 
of honeysuckle, the book cases and cedar chests 
rustic chairs made by the industrial 
The patching, darning and sewing at- 
as did the excellent 


and 
school. 
tracted much attention. 
bread, cakes and all other good things to eat. 
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Demonstrations in bread making, sewing and 
other kinds of work were carried on the sec- 
ond day of the exhibit for a very interested 
audience. Among the speakers were Hon. R. 
C. Stearnes, Mr. John Stewart Bryan, Mr. T. 
A. Cary, Mr. J. H. Binford, Supt. Arthur D. 
Wright, Miss Douglas Wright and Dr. Allen 
Freeman. Governor Stuart was to have 
spoken, but was called away by urgent busi- 
ness and sent his regrets. 

I attended a very enthusiastic meeting of the 
Spotsylvania teachers at their new industrial 
school at Snell several miles from Spotsyl- 
vania courthouse. A good building has been 
erected by the colored people without any out- 
side aid. There are four classrooms properly 
arranged, well lighted, with space in the base- 
ment for cocking, manual training and a din- 
ing room, while on the third floor is space 
for dormiteries to accommodate ten or fifteen 


boarders. An all-day program was arranged, 


including Supt. James Ashby and_ other 
speakers. An effort is being made to establish 
a county training school at this place. The 


colored people feel greatly encouraged by what 
they have done and are making many im- 
provements in their schools throughout the 
county. 

Many of the counties report good results 
and a very general observance of Clean-Up 
Day under the plans sent out by the Negro 
Some Health Day re- 
ports are still coming in. 

In Isle of Wight county several schools 
have extended their terms from two weeks to 
one month. “At Union Hall a sum of money 
has been raised, and the patrons have given 
5,000 feet of lumber to begin work on the new 
school house. On April 13 the County Farm- 
ers’ Conference and School Exhibit was held 
It was quite a success and 


Organization Society. 


at the courthouse. 
the children’s work was a great improvement 
over that of last year.” 





The ships sail east and the ships sail west, 
By the self-same winds that blow; 
For the set of the sail, not the blow of the gale, 


Determines which way they go. 
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A KINDERGARTEN MOTHER PLAY 
IMOGEN WARWICK 


Mother Play is the interpretation of the un- 
derlying thoughts of the mother’s play with 
her child. These mother games are to be 
played with either the fingers or the arm and 
are always representative of some experience 
which is common to the child. In the picture 
which is shown in the kindergarten with the 
following mother play, mowing giass, the 
child sees process for, first, there is the mow- 
ing scene, next, the milking of the cow that 
is eating the hay and last, the baby who is 
drinking the milk. The child plays mowing 
grass and milking the cow because through 
playing these things he begins to understand 
process and the common interdependence of 
all things in life. 

In this mother play picture called mowing 
grass, baby is drinking the milk while Peter 
mows the grass and Lena is milking the cow, 
It was the beginning of this farm life that 
made the most important step in the process of 
civilization. Primitive man roved around the 
earth stealing from his fellow man, feeding on 
what he could kill and living the life of an 
animal. When man began to farm he stopped 
roving for where he planted the seed there 
he awaited the harvest; thus be began to pos- 
sess the land. This was the beginning of the 
home. In this home life man saw the need of 
the one woman, and this was the first step to- 
wards sacred marriage. 

This picture emphasizes process. The word 
process means moving forward. Incident to 
this moving forward there must be various 
stages of development. Process is the unfold- 
ing, each step working in the dark before it 
can be seen in form and each stage of devel- 
opment being hinted in its preceding step. 
Everything in life is a step in process and in 
order to have complete results there must al- 
ways be process. Everything that man has 
manufactured has to go through process. God’s 
hand made everything that has life and every- 
thing that has that germ of life goes through 


a natural process. The child must understand 


that nothing just happens but that everything 
is a part of God’s plan. Show him that back 





of the milk is the cow and back of the cow is 
the grass, back of the grass there is the soil, 
the sunshine and the shower—and back of 
The Father who has created and or- 
For the child naturally sees 


these ¢ 
dered them all. 
things detached with no relation one thing to 
another. This mother play gives a natural 
process in a number of its phases with the aim 
to broaden the child’s mind and to lead him 
to look for relationships, and to co-operate 
with nature, thus filling his part in the great 
plan of things. 

Notice the which the children are 
making in the picture. Why the children? 
Because the child is father to the man. Why 
the chain? Froebel’s idea in having the child 
make the chain was to teach him, through this 
symbol, continuity and construction. You will 
see in the picture that though both the chil- 
dren are working to make one great chain yet 
each child is making his own links to conform 
with the others. So the child must under- 
stand through this that each must be a “mem- 
ber-whole,” that is each man has rights as an 
individual and that each has rights as a mem- 
ber of society; that there would be no society 
without the individual rights and there could 
be no individual rights without the protection 
of society. 


chain 


This mother play is intended to make the 
child appreciate the glory of God and to be 
so truly grateful that he will ever have the 
desire to do his part understanding that it is 
a small step in the process of the great whole. 
Let us keep forever before us our strongest 
proof of Ged, considering the beauties of na- 
ture, the forces of nature and indeed nature 
in all her phases. Are we not inevitably drawn 
to the conclusion that back of all is the Di- 
vine Power which we designate God, and with- 
out Whom nature would be powerless? We 
quail before the rush of the oncoming storm 
and shiver at the thought of the slow moving 
but sure glacier and yet there is a Power be- 
hind all to which even these terrific forces of 
nature are utterly subservient. 
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THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


R. H. HUDNALL, M. A.,°Ph. D. 


To suggest, rather than to counsel or legis- 
late is the purpose of this paper. 

It has been well said that “In any combina- 
tion of boy, book and teacher, the teacher is 
a very important third but nowhere so im- 
portant as in the literature.” 
Great indeed is the responsibility of the lit- 


teaching of 


erature teacher in the high school when we 
consider the large number of pupils to handle, 
and that too during the adolescent period; and 
when we further remember that a very small 
proportion ever attend college or university 

perhaps not more than five per cent and it 1s 
left teacher to determine 
in a large measure for 
direction of their literary taste and the quality 


to the high school 


men and women the 
of their reading, perhaps for a life time. In 
this all important life-work the great objects 
to be kept constantly before the literature 
teacher find expression in three capital I’s— 
Information, Interpretation and Inspiration, 
By way of suggestion, then, first of all, se- 
lect as a mere guide, an acceptable text book 
meant a neat. attractive 
Due regard should be had 


by which is and 
adaptable book. 
fer the mechanical make up of the bock in 
its binding, quality of paper, type, 


question 
form and taste at the 


etc. A lesson 
very outset can thus be suggested. 

In the second place the teacher of literature 
needs the best possible equipped laboratory. 


in food 


Perhaps many of us have never thought of 
English—or more particularly literature—as a 
laboratory subject. and yet it is emphatically 
Consider for a moment present day 
Can we hope to 


such. 
methods in other subjects. 
teach literature successfully without literary 
helps? All the accompanying aids possible are 
necessary for the best results—library facili- 
ties, literary maps and charts, portraits of au- 
their homes, fac-similes of manu- 
scripts, ete. Why should not as adequate pro- 
vision be made for the teaching of literature 


thors, of 


as for the natural sciences ? 


Added is given to this whole 


emphasis 


thought when we remember that this is the 


day of education largely through the eye. It 
is the day of the moving picture show, the 
stereopticon, the illustrated lecture in the 
schoolroom, on the rostrum, and to some ex- 
tent even in the puplit. The stereopticon and 
moving pictures are powerful factors in our 
modern educational work in the high school, 
college and university. Now it is said that 
the nerve connecting the eye and brain is 
many times larger than that connecting the 
ear and brain; when this is remembered it is 
easy to understand how much more vivid are 
impressions received through the eye than the 
ear, and how people will often see when they 
will not hear. 

The best preparation by far for teachers of 
literature is a visit to the homes and haunts of 
authors. If this is impossible, perhaps 
the best thing is to see those places 
through other’s eyes. A literary pilgrimage 
through England with the stereopticon some 
afternoon or evening might be worth more in 


the 
next 


giving information and stimulating interest 
than days and nights spent over books. 

The third suggestion concerns the so-called 
“Introductory Course” or “General Survey” 
in which it is attempted to give the pupils 
seme idea as to the great sweep of literature. 
The feeling comes that in many cases there is 
too much emphasis upon historical and _ bio- 
graphical data and teo little upon the spirit 
of literature proper. Instead of following the 
usual chronological method, might it not be 
well to reverse the order and begin with 
Tennyson and his works, or better still with 
some living author, say Kipling, and go back 
gradually to the Anglo-Saxon period? In a 
recent number of the University of Virginia 
Magazine appears a suggestive article entitled 
“English Literature Tail-Forward” in which 
the writer, speaking of the introductory course 
in college, humorously remarks: “A young 
man is cramful of animal vivacity, of animal 
oblivion towards the past—his mental hunger 
is for things that are near, concrete, swift 


Why should 


moving, and lively with action. 
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a mind like this be thrust suddenly back to 
brush away what are, to it, the cobwebs of 
aun unfamiliar century? So we advocate a 
hind-part-before study of the progress of lit- 
erature.” Surely some familarity with the 
works of Tennyson and Shakespeare, Poe and 
Longfellow, is far more important than the 
knowledge of their place in the chronolegical 
outline. Should the “Introductory Course” 
then come first or should it follow later on? 
Continuing this line of thought—suggestion 
number fouwr—we should seek, in harmony 
with the spirit of the time, to medernize and 
vitalize our subject—in other words, to relate 
literature to the life of to-day. Literature is 
not a completed thing cf the remote past, but 
something of the present. Literature has not 
only been made, but is now in the making. In 
America Henry Van Dyke, Lyman Abbott, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Miss Johnston, Weodrow Wilson, and others 
are making literature for us to-day. This sug- 
gests that we direct attention more largely to 
contemporary literature as found in our lead- 
ing magazines. Such periodicals as the At- 
lantic Monthly, the Outleck and Literary Di- 
gest are freely used now in many high schools, 
colleges and universities in the courses of Eng- 
lish composition and literature. Here are 
found masterpieces representing every literary 
type—history, biography, essay, criticism, the 
short story and various verse forms. Why not 
these magazines then as text-books rather than 
the made to order books of selections? Many 
of these magazine articles of to-day will be 
the books of te-morrow. Recall how many of 
the masterpieces, especially in American litera- 
ture, first appeared in the pages of cur mag- 
azines. Much of this pericdical reading could 
and should be included in the library or 
“home” assignments. 
Why not go now still 
make a nearer, or what 
home-approach to literature—nearer both in 
point of time and place; in other words, the 
now and here as a point of departure? Why 


a step further and 
we might call, the 


not begin in our own State, our own county. 
yea in our own community, and then proceed 
to regions beyond? What section of our State 
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offers a more inviting field, for instance, for 
nature study, poetry and legend than South- 
west Virginiagy How many of us are ae- 
quainted with the author-pcet of Salem, Dr. 
Painter? Whether writing text-books, his- 
tory, biography, criticism or poetry, Dr. 
Painter exhibits always critical and literary 
ability, a cultivated taste, bread human sym- 
pathies, and a clear, vigorous, polished style. 

Now to the second capital I: /nterpretation. 

Far more important than the author and his 
works is the author in his works. The first 
requisite to an interpretation and appreciation 
of a literary work is an intellectual compre- 
hension of the auther’s meaning. ‘This de- 
mands careful study of words, figures, allu- 
sions, etc. Making an analysis or outline of 
the works—thus better seeing the relation of 
parts—is one of the most effective means to 
this end. Such a methed applies particularly 
to the chief forms of prose and to the dra- 
matic and epic types of poetry. 

This intellectual, or telescopic view only, if 
we may so term it, is not enough. <A second 
step, or nearer approach, affording, as it were, 
a microscopic view, a sympathetic personal 
contact, yea a sort of self identification with 
the author himself, is necessary, if we are to 
get at his inmost secrets and feel his person- 
We must merge our identity, as far as 


ality. 
other 


possible, into that of the author. In 
words, for the time being at least, we must be 
in a sense the author we are reading. For the 
moment we must be Milton, or Wordsworth, 
or Stevenson, or Tennysen, “The act of read- 
* seme one has declared, “is a blending of 
two souls.” Woodberry strikingly says: “This 
is the best test of success with the reader, that 


ing, 


he shall seem to have written the book.” 

A third suggestion here concerns oral read- 
ing in the class—now and then at least—some- 
times by the pupils themselves, oftener by the 
teacher—especially in the study of poetry. We 
mean reading not in a “dramatic” or elocu- 
tionary way, but naturally and with intelli- 
gence, emphasis and sympathy. Prof. Hiram 
Corson, of Cornell University, believes thor- 
oughly in this method and presents his views 
in his little book “The Voice in Interpreting 
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Literature.” One of the best teachers of lit- 
erature in the State, President R. E. Black- 
well, of Randolph-Macon College, gives testi- 
mony to the fact that such a method of read- 
ing literature aloud to the class is “absolutely 
essential.” The effect of this is sometimes to 
lift students off their feet, as it were, to inter- 
est and stimulate them, and to enable them to 
catch the spirit of a work, as nothing else will 
do. 

When we are fully informed as to the au- 
thors we study and get in close personal con- 
tact with them, find their meaning and feel 
their message, and catch the spirit of their 
work, then we may be said to interpret and 
appreciate their literature; then it is that we 
may enjoy the genial company of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, have companionship with 
Wordsworth in the vernal wood, and fellow- 
ship with Milton as he moves along the sub- 
lime heights, feeling the dignity of his 
thought. the charm of his diction and the mu- 
sic of his verse. 

The most. vtal factor, after all, in the great 
work of the literature teacher is /nspiration, 
spelt with a large 7, and reaching up to 212 
degrees Fahrenheit. We should remember 
that literature is not altogether a knowledge 
subject. It is not to be studied like a science. 
It is more of a passion to be felt and lived; 
a matter largely of the heart, the feelings and 
the emotions. President Woodrow Wilson in 
his book “Mere Literature” well says: “Laiter- 
ature has a quality to move you and you can 
never mistake it, if you have any blood in you. 
And it has also a power to instruct you 
‘Tis a sore pity if that power cannot be made 


available in the classroom Literature is 
the realm of conviction and vision.” 
Recognizing then the character of the sub- 
ject taught, be not too expectant or confident 
as to immediate results. In the case of liter- 
ature, it is not so easy to tabulate results on 
the spot. The aim here is not for instant. 
practical, numerical values, but rather for 
more general, cultural values. The effects of 
literature teaching are evidenced by incorpo- 
rating into one’s being forces or tendencies 
that find expression afterwards in certain atti- 
tudes, motives or principles in life. The su- 
preme task, therefore, of the literature teacher 
is to inculcate a taste for good reading, to kin- 
dle imagination, to arouse, to move, to inspire. 
It is indeed worth much to convey an idea; 
infinitely more, however, to implant an ideal, 
to give knowledge is worth while, to give 
proper direction to effort is 
more abiding. We teach not to give cul- 


impulse or 


ture alone. or efficiency alone, but for both— 
for cultured efficiency. <A real love for read- 
ing, acquaintance with the best literature and 
a true appreciation of it, broadens the view. 
quickens the discriminating faculty, elevates 
the taste, gives culture, enriches character, and 
equips us with power to meet the great prob- 
lems of life. When teaching of literature be- 
comes a passion with us instead of an occupa- 
tion, then we may count on permanent results. 

We may fittingly conclude this paper with 
the emphatic reassertion of the statement 
made near the beginning that the three great 
objects before the teacher of literature are to 
inform, to interpret, and to inspire—but the 


greatest of these is to /nspire. 





SHOULD CHILDREN BE ALLOWED TO GRADUATE FROM THE HIGH 
SCHOOL WITHOUT MATHEMATICS ?* 


MALLORY K. CANNON, Maury High Schocl, Norfolk, Va. 


*A ten-minute address before the High School sec- 
tion of the Second Congressional District Teachers’ 


Association. 


In considering the question, “Shall children 
be allowed to graduate from the High School 


without Mathematics?” I shall take “high 
school” to mean a high school of some size 
with many subjects offered and “mathematics” 
to mean any or all of the usual branches of 
mathematics taught in a high school at pres- 
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ent and presented in the manner in which -they 
are now presented. For, if the high school is 
offering so few subjects that of necessity 
mathematics is taken by the pupil, the ques- 
tion under discussion does not arise. Again, 
if the manner of presenting the subjects of 
high school mathematics should be changed, 
und I believe that it should be, the question 
would take on a different meaning. 

Not so many years ago, the answer to this 
question would undoubtedly have been that 
children should not be allowed to graduate 
from the high school without mathematics, for 
the reason that the study of mathematics 
trained certain faculties of the mind, the study 
of language trained certain other faculties, 
and so forth. 

This faulty “faculty psychology” is now 
strongly repudiated by the most prominent 
psychologists. The doctrine that the mind 
could be sharpened on mathematics just as a 
knife is sharpened on a whetstone and then 
made to cut anything; that, no matter what 
the content of the subject may be, if the facul- 
ties are exercised in certain approved gym- 
nastics, these same faculties will persist in per- 
forming, no matter how strange the subject 
matter is; that certain specific mental skill in 
mathematics will be transferred to entirely un- 
related subjects—this is the doctrine of formal 
discipline, the disavowal of which has placed 
curriculum-making in the high school on an 
entirely different basis. 

The best thought now seems to be that all 
mental power is more special than general; 
that the mental power developed in mathe- 
matics cleaves to the content of that subject 
matter; that it runs over into congruent fields 
of thought just as in exercising the muscles 
of the arm those muscles closely related are 
also exercised. Indeed, it is strongly denied 
that there is any such thing as a generalized 
habit. All habit is special. Of course, how- 
ever, we can hold up to the pupils through 
specific exercise 7deals of industry, neatness, 


ete. 
The denial of this doctrine of formal disci- 
pline puts every subject in the secondary cur- 


riculum under examination to show cause why 
it should be there as a requirement. It now 
behooves us, then, to set forth whatever rea- 
sons we have for mathematics holding so 
prominent a place in the curriculum. 

In the first place one can hardly poverlook 
the fact that the special training gained in 
mathematics has a wide application to related 
subjects. Theoretical astronomy, 
chemistry to some extent, navigation, all the 
fields of engineering, bear witness to the fact 
that possibly next to language the special 


physics, 


training of mathematics has the widest appli- 
Here can take place a wide “spread” 
For instance, the con- 


cation. 
into congruent. fields. 
structive imagination, especially emphasized 
in solid geometry, enables the engineer to 
image beforehand the river bridged and hence 
enables him to select the best type of bridge 
with which to span the river; it enables the 
architect to see plainly how the house will 
look before it is built and thus helps him in 
planning this house. 

Of almost equal importance is the fact that 
mathematics is a propaedeutic study for so 
many other subjects. It bears this relation to 
all the subjects just mentioned. Without a 
knowledge of the elements of high school 
mathematics is a propaedeutic study for so 
It is a vehicle which will carry you into many 
fields. 

We must simply touch on the fact that geo- 
metry holds out to the mind of youth the 
first example of rigorous logic—rigorous logic 
founded on concrete foundation; that mathe- 
matics properly taught may be made a splen- 
did exercise in the use of exact English. Let 
me quote from an author who expresses it so 
much better than I can do. “This subject is 
pre-eminent in its power to train the mind in 
form and number to exact and progressive 
thinking, to adequacy of conception and pre- 
cision of expression, to energy of attention, to 
clearness of inner vision, to perception of nec- 
essary truths, and to the habit of seeking in 
its proper realm, not the conjectured, but the 
certain, for there is no ‘of course’ in mathe- 
matics, since even the self-evident must be 
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proved. If in behalf of language Hegel could 
sav. ‘He who knows not the Ancients has 
lived without knowing what beauty 1s,’ so 
Schellbach can reply, ‘He who has not known 
Mathematics and its results in natural science 
has died without knowing what truth is.’ ” 
Yet, in spite of these strong reasons why 
pupils should study mathematics. it seems best 
to the speaker that mathematics should not be 
required of all pupils in a high school. We 
do not get the results outlined above from all 
pupils who take it. I have seen teo many 
pupils forced to take two years of mathe- 
maties, and who barely made the two years’ 
werk in four. These pupils may have “gotten 
through” but they ho mere appreciated a log- 
ical demonstration in gee metry than one who 
had never heard of such a subject. Moreover, 
we have for evermore ele sec the door to the 
possibility of any interest In mathematics ever 
arising in the mind of such a pupil. Anything 


suggesting mathematics would be repugnant 


to them: whereas through interest arising 
later, they might have been led to truly avail 
themselves of the specific training locked up 
in mathematics. 

Local conditions may have an important 
bearing on this question. Mathematics is a 
continuous subject in some of its branches. 
Any large gaps will render sooner or later the 
progress of the pupil hard and difficult. If 
pupils who are not prepared to go on in their 
mathematics are allowed to enter the high 
school, these pupils must be considered. We 
can not say to such pupils “Yes, you may 
come to the high school but you can never 
graduate without doing something that it is 
well-nigh impossible for you to do.” 

Shall we say to a pupil, who through lack 
of preparation or from other cause fails again 
and again in mathematics, that no matter how 
much your taste runs to other subjects, no 
matter what you have done in language and 
in history, no matter how useful a citizen you 
will be to your community, you shall not have 
the stamp of approval of this school unless 
you make so much mathematics? Would not 
this be discouraging too many pupils who if 


allowed and encouraged to graduate would be 
so much more useful throughout their lives? 

Then, too, there is good specific training in 
other subjects now offered in a high school. 
When Latin, Greek, and Mathematics were 
practically all the subjects taught, the pupil 
took Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. There 
was nothing else to take. But now our com- 
plex life is reflected somewhat in the num- 
ber of different subjects offered in a modern 
high scheol. No pupil is supposed fer a mo- 
ment to take all of these subjects but he or 
she should be allowed under certain restric- 
tions to cheose these subjects best suited to 
their future environment. 

As I have hinted above, the pupil by not 
being required to take mathematics may after- 
wards be led to study algebra and geometry 
through an interest in some other study. Let 
me cite a present case in my own classes. A 
pupil was plodding along in geometry with 
little interest if any in the subject. Physics, 
and I believe wireless telegraphy, excited his 
interest in geometry. A wonderful improve- 
ment followed in a short time. Of his own 
accord this pupil told me that the exercises in 
geometry had become the most interesting 
part of his work. 

We should recognize frankly the danger 
that seme pupils who should take mathematics 
will not do so unless required. They will re- 
gret exceedingly in the last years of their 
high school life that mathematics was not 
taken. This is a mistake for which they will 
suffer and which some of them will remedy. 
But still after considering the matter from 
every point of view, I think children should 
be allowed to graduate from the high school 


without mathematics. 





There are still 5,000,000 adult illiterates in 
our country and 10,000,000 so slightly literate 
that they seldom read and almost never write 
anything more than their own names. How 


many are truly intellectual incapables we are 


net likely to learn. 
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HOW MAY THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER DEEPEN HIS PUPIL’S INTEREST 


IN LATIN? 


(Continued) 


EDWIN W. BOWEN, Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College 


STUDY BIOGRAPHIES 
2. We should study in detail the biography 
of the Latin authors, such as Caesar, Cicero 
and Vergil. As contributory to this end it 
would be well to have the pupils read up on 
Roman history of that period. But if this is 
to exact too great a task of the class, at least 
the teacher ought to read up especially that 
pericd of Roman history as to provide a suit- 
able historic background for the portrayal of 
the lives of this illustrious trio (Caesar, Cicero 
and Vergil). The teacher might then from 
time to time give the class a succinct sketch 
of such characters or incidents as are men- 
tioned or referred to in the works of these 
authors. For example, in his Caesar class the 
teacher, as occasion presented itself, might give 
a brief account of the various incidents in 
Caesar’s eventful career during his conquest 
of Gaul and of his political activities and the 
causes which led up to the civil war, as well 
as the important events of that momentous 
period. For this purpose the teacher may read 
some standard modern life of Caesar such as 
Froude’s (new edition, 1896), or W. Warde 
Fowler’s (1892). 
Likewise in his Cicero 
might give brief talks now and then on the 
political conditions at Rome before and dur- 
By way of connect- 


class the teacher 


ing Cicero’s consulship. 
ing the two leaders the teacher might give a 
short talk once in a while on the personal re- 
lations of Caesar and Cicero before and dur- 
ing the civil war and Cicero’s attitude toward 
Caesar’s great ambition. The desired infor- 
mation for such a talk may be had from any 
good biography of Caesar, or Strachan-David- 
son’s Cicero (Hero of the Nations series). 
Boissier’s “Cicero and his Friends” would be 
found very helpful and really contains almost 
all the information that would be necessary. 
It might be worth while to read Mommsen’s 
panegyric on Caesar (History of Rome, Vol. 





IV., p. 450, foll.), and Ferrego’s estimate in 
his “Greatness and Decline of Rome” (Vol. 
II.) Another very suggestive book in this 
connection is W. Warde Fowler’s Social Life 
at Rome in the Age of Cicero (1910). 

Now, in the Vergil class it is suggested that 
the teacher assign to each one of the pupils 
some phase of Vergil study as a theme for a 
brief paper. This same plan might be 
adopted even in the Cicero and the Caesar 
I recall that once a pupil in my Caesar 
class who had a mechanical bent, at the sug- 
gestion of the teacher, made a model in wood 
of the kind of bridge Caesar tells us he built 
over the Rhine. The pupil’s work was well 
done, and though only an ordinary student, 
he seemed to take more interest in Latin and 
did well in the class. However, the sugges- 
tion of written work is made more particu- 
larly for the Vergil class than for the Caesar 
or Cicero class, because Vergil being in the 
last year of the high school curriculum, the 
students are more mature and therefore better 
prepared to write a paper on scme phase of 
study in Vergil. The teacher can judge as 
to whether his foremost pupils are equipped 
to do theme work of this sort advantageously 


class. 


in his Caesar and his Cicero class. 

In Vergil the entire class should read Net- 
tleship’s Vergil and prepare a brief essav on 
the Mantuan bard and his great epic. Those 
pupils who show more ability might be given 
Glover's Studies in Vergil, to read in prepa- 
ration of a paper on some special subject to 
read before the class. Such a paper might be 
prepared for every few weeks of the session 
and could hardly fail to contribute to the 
deepening of the interest of the entire class 
in the study of Vergil. For example, one stu- 
dent, early in the session, might work up the 
story of the wanderings of Aeneas and tell it 
to the class. Another might tell of the Dido 
incident, and still another of the struggles of 
the Trojans to establish themselves in Italy 
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as recorded in the last six books of the Aeneid. 

The teacher himself must not only plan and 
direct the work. but he will have to prod and 
stimulate some of his pupils to keep them up 
to the pace in the regular class work. He 
might give the class brief talks from time to 
time on classical mythology or on any other 
For ex- 


subject his judgment dictate. 


ample, if time permits, he might pursue the 


may 


theme of Vergil’s influence in the middle ages, 
using Comparetti’s book as the basis of his 
study. and show how Vergil was regarded by 
the early Church Fathers. If some such plan 
as this is followed in reading and studying 
Vergil. it can hardly fail to deepen the inter- 
est of the class in Latin, and to awaken some 


enthusiasm in the study of Latin. 
SHORT TALKS 


3. The teacher might give his classes now 
and then short informing talks on Roman life 
and manners—Roman antiquities. In the na- 
ture of things it must contribute to our inter- 
est, when studying the literature of a foreign 
civilization, to learn about the public and pri- 
vate life of that people. their manners and 
customs. Even in the case of our own Saxon 
race it is interesting to us to study about the 
life and manners and customs of our ancestors 
many generations ago and thus to learn how 
our present modified 


by various influences and developed into what 


institutions have been 


they are to-day. In this manner we become 
acquainted with our own history and learn to 
know ourselves. This is equally true of a peo- 
ple like the Romans. who lived centuries ago. 
whose literature we are studying for its cul- 
tural effects. It is not sufficient to study the 
literature merely, which is the flower of their 
civilization: we must also study their manners 
We 


much their government was 


and customs. their civil and political life. 
like to know how 
like ours, how far their political institutions 
differed from ours. how they conducted their 
achieved those results 


government and creat 


and developed into that supreme world power 


without a rival to challenge their supremacy. 
We like to learn, too, how they occupied them- 
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selves in their homes—their every-day life. It 
contributes to our interest to learn about all 
these matters concerning the Romans. 

To be sure, the subject of Roman antiquities 
cannot be expected to find a legitimate place 
in the high school curriculum, and no syste- 
matic work in this field can be done. Yet it 
is desirable that the teacher should furnish his 
pupils some information about this interesting 
subject: and he may, therefore, give his classes 
in Latin occasional short talks by way of il- 
lustrating certain points in the text, as op- 
portunity offers. For this purpose especially 
to be recommended are such books as “John- 
ston’s Private Life of the Romans,” Abbott’s 
“Society and Politics in Ancient Rome,” Ab- 
boit’s “Roman Political Institutions,” and San- 
dy’s “Companion to Latin Studies.” These 
few volumes contain the desired information 
which the teacher may read and digest and 
give out to his classes, as circumstances in his 
judgment permit. This subject can hardly 
fail to awaken and quicken the students’ in- 
terest. Indeed, it is to be feared that the 
subject may prove too absorbing and allur- 
ing, especially to a teacher interested in his- 
tory, so that such an one must be cautioned 
not to allow his talks on Roman antiquities to 
encroach on the time allotted to translation. 
For it must be borne in mind that this is sim- 
ply a means to an end; and that end is to 
deepen and broaden the students’ interest in 
Latin. 


ACCURACY 


!. The teacher should insist on accuracy and 
thoroughness, withal, on the part of his pu- 
pils. We must remember always that the aim 
of classical teaching is not solely to promote 
culture; it must also serve as mental discipline 
and contribute to the comprehension of Eng- 
lish. The teacher of Latin must therefore in- 
sist upon accuracy and thoroughness in the 
high school as well as in college. He must not 
allow his pupils to shirk their tasks and take 
short cuts by the use of “ponies” in the prepa- 
ration of their lessons. The teacher who con- 
nives at this baneful practice does the cause 








SUMMER SCHOOLS 


of the classics infinite harm and gives the 
critics of the classics an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the rejection of Latin as well as 
Greek from the high school curriculum. For 
to sanction the use of “ponies” by pupils in the 
high schools is to defeat the very highest aim 
and end of the classics as mental discipline. 
Above all things then, the use of “ponies” 
must be put under the ban and in no case 
permitted in the high school. 

Moreover, the teacher must earnestly en- 
deavor to have the pupils use the best English 
at their command in translating from Latin. 
Nor should slip-shod methods of translation 
be tolerated under any conditions. This is a 
vulnerable point in the line of the defenders 
of the classics, and we must do our utmost to 
strengthen it. For it must be admitted that 
much of the make-believe jargon which passes 
for translation in our high schools, not to men- 
tion our higher institutions of learning, is a 
mere caricature and travesty of English and 
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violates every rule and principle of our stand- 
ard speech. Not infrequently the English 
makes no sense, is unintelligible alike to teacher 
and pupil, teems with solecisms and defies 
analysis. Neither prose nor verse, neither 
English nor Latin, it bears only the remotest 
resemblance to a correct translation and is 
without a redeeming quality, and should be 
banished from the class-room. Let us there- 
fore insist on good English thoroughness and 
accuracy, as well as on good, faithful work 
on the part of our pupils. Such a policy may 
not help to make Latin at once popular with 
the groundlings, but it will commend it to 
the judicious and the more serious. This policy 
will make for accuracy and thoroughness, and 
soon the classics will come into their rightful 
place as the studies, above all others, which 
furnish the best intellectual equipment for any 
profession whatsoever in which sound mental 
discipline counts as the chief pre-requisite. 


MISTAKES OF ENGLISH PUPILS 


Whatever else may be said of teaching as a 
profession, it is certainly not lacking in at- 
tractions for the man or woman with a sense 
of humor. The lapses of school children and 
their droll errors have often been the means 
by which teachers have convinced their friends 
that teaching isn’t the wearisome profession it 
is sometimes supposed to be after all. 

A London publication, the University Cor- 
respondent, has made a collection of lapses on 
the part of English pupils. Some of these are 
reputed to have made a number of English- 
men laugh. A few selections follow: 

“Finally James II. gave birth to a son and 
so the people turned him off the throne.” 

“After twice committing suicide Cowper 
lived till 1800, when he died a natural death.” 

“The Tropic of Cancer is a painful and in- 
curable disease.” 

“The courage of the Turks is explained by 
the fact that a man with more than one wife 
is more willing to face death than if he had 


only one.” 


“When Chaucer describes the Prioress as 
‘amible of port,’ he means that she was fond 
of wine.” 

“When the last attack at Waterloo proved a 
failure Napoleon turned very pale and rode at 
full gallop to St. Helena.” 


“Much butter is imported from Denmark, 
because Danish cows have greater enterprise 
and superior technical euucation to ours.” 


“The Mediterranean and the Red Sea are 
joined by the Sewage Canal.” 

“Cataract is the name of the mountain on 
which the Ark rested.” 


“An appendix is a portion of a book which 
nobody has as yet discovered to be of any use.” 

“An elephant is a square animal with a tail 
in front and behind.” 


“The flannelette peril means petticoat gov- 
ernment.” 

“Woman's suffrage is the state of suffering 
in which they were born.” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF SCHOOL FAIRS 


PEARL A. SHREVE, Herndon High School 


An institution of origin that is 


rapidly becoming recognized as one of marked 


recent 


educational value by all who are interested in 
the great work of education, is the school fair. 
Now, by this we do not mean the kind of fair 
Moses and traded, with such 
simple credulity, his father’s horse for a quan- 


to which went 
titv of useless green spectacles, but rather a 
place where all the participants exchange good 
ideas and suggestions for work, and gain in- 
spiration to “hitch their wagons to a star,” 
to do better things thereafter. 

“But who are these participants?” I hear 
you say, “and how are they benefited by the 
school fair?” My answer is, that if the fair 
is to be a success, there must be a strong tie 
up— 
teacher, pupil and the 
teacher first because it is in his power to fur- 


between the three parts that make it 


parent. I mention 
nish the proper incentive and careful guidance 
to the pupil. The latter, in turn, interests 
the parent in the work of the pupil, and then 
in the school as a whole, which, to complete 
the triangle, is greatly benefited by the help 
of the patron. 

In speaking of the value of the school fair 
to the teacher, one cannot estimate the good 
in the tendency to keep oneself from “getting 
We must always 


be thinking of some better work to be done 


in a rut,” as we express it. 


by our pupils. or a better way of doing some- 
thing they have sent in this for, of 
course, there must be new things, different 


vear, 


things and better things for next year’s fair. 
The competent teacher thinks not only of the 
exhibit of the next year, but of his every day 
teaching for A primary 
teacher sees in the display of another school 


the ensuing term. 


a novel idea in teaching arithmetic that will 
be the very thing for her most backward class, 
to whom the very sound of “three plus four is 
seven” brings a mixture of sighs and frowning 


countenances ! 
A high school teacher who is struggling 


with physics with a poorly equipped (or not 


equipped at all) laboratory, sees the pairs of 
scales and other pieces of apparatus that have 
been made by the members of the physics 
class of another high school, that can easily 
be duplicated by her own class by a few les- 
sons in manual training. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 

Passing on to the second corner of the tri- 
angle, let us notice how great is the value 
from an educational standpoint, of the school 
fair. What normal child will not be filled 
with patriotism for his own school, sufficient 
to bring his best effort out to make A7s school 
The germ 
good citi- 


stand at the head in the contest? 

of the essential characteristic of a 
zen—that is, altruism—may be bred and flour- 
ish in this effort to help one another to make 
their school the very best that is possible, and 
to show some other school what they can do 
when they try. 

Even greater than the interest in the plain, 
every-day work, will be the enthusiasm for the 
warlous kinds of new work that have been 
planned by the teacher, or better still, sug- 
gested by the child himself. How readily will 
a class enter into the spirit of getting together 
collected and_ pressed. 
and written, pictures 
drawn and painted, when that book is to re- 
present that class at the fair! And how much 
more efficient a method than if there was no 
object to work for. The collective instincts of 
the child is appealed to and satisfied in see- 
ing his work put together in a way that makes 


a tree book—leaves 


stories compositions 


it “count” in his eyes. 


VARIETY AND NOVELTY NEEDED 

It is well to note that the variety, as well 
as the novelty of these tasks, give them an 
added advantage, for it is by means of the 
variety of assignments that more pupils are 


reached. This makes it possible for everyone 
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to have a chance to excel in some particular 
line, thus giving the weaker pupil courage 
and self-reliance that he would not otherwise 
have. For instance, a boy who is looked upon 
by his classmates as a very dense student in 
mathematics or grammar, shows unusual skill 
in wood-carving and cabinet work. Because 
of this he is no longer dubbed the joke of 
the class, but is admired and respected be- 
cause of this talent which is in possession of 
none other in his school. In the same way 
every one is given a chance to compete in 
the fair contest, thus encouraging originality 
instead of suppressing it. 

After the children have labored thus on their 
exhibit, will they cast it aside, or speak of it 
in a sneering tone? No, but rather, with their 
weeks, or perhaps months of toil, will realize 
its worth, and will have been led up to an 
appreciation of their own effort. They can- 
not but appreciate the work the other exhibi- 
tors have done, knowing their own care and 
trouble, and thus will be led to a greater ap- 
preciation of work and the elements that make 
up their environment. 

Now, coming to the third side of the tri- 
angle, we come to discuss the mutual help of 
parents and school fairs. If this side is not 
true and sympathetic, many of the good ef- 
forts of both teacher and pupil will be futile. 
It has been said that school plus home gives 
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progress, and surely we are not succeeding 
unless we are progressing. The parents be- 
come more familiar with their children’s work 
by attending fairs than any other way, and 
should the exhibit be a creditable one, the in- 
terest and help of that parent is insured for 
the school. If it is not so creditable as it 
might be, then it behooves the parent to find 
out the cause, and in the interest of his child 
and the community, seek to remedy the mat- 
ter, the result, in either case, coming from the 
patronage of school fairs by the parent. 

The lifetime of the school fair in Fairfax 
county is barely two years; but during such a 
short time as this, great progress has been 
made. The attendance by both pupils and 
parents was greatly in advance of that of last 
year. The much larger number of prizes of- 
fered showed a recognition of its educational 
value. Last year the decision as to the best 
exhibit was quite readily made, whereas this 
vear, after several hours’ deliberation. the 
prize was divided between the Herndon school 
and the Falls Church school, impressing upon 
us all the great improvement manifested in 
the work. 

So let us all, seeing its many advantages, do 
ail in our capacity to put forward this great 
educational force that is pushing our State 
higher and higher up the ladder of educa- 
tion—the school fair! 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary; MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director Citizens Leagues 


Among the reports recently received from 
school and civic leagues the three following 
deserve to be published in full. The Cismont 
league of which Mrs. Murray Boocock is pres- 
ident, was organized, built up and carried on 
by her enthusiasm, interest and continued en- 
The school has been made a place of 


ergy. 
and a centre of community interest to 


beauty 


all the children and league members. Virginia 
is blessed in having several of its prominent 
women engaged in this work of good citizen- 
ship. 


The Civie League of Emporia, of which 
Mrs. W. W. Robertson is president, has under- 


good works. Jt 


taken and carried out many 
has secured the co-operation of the Board of 
Health; organized a Boy Scout movement: 
paid part of cost of lighting the school by 
the 


added 


furnished school infirmary; 


electricity ; 


laid sidewalks and books to 
library. 
The Jamestown League, 


than the two above mentioned, has stirred the 


although younger 
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entire Community to help in the good work un- 
dertaken for the school and grounds. Mrs. 
McCoy. the secretary of the league, has al- 
ready plans for the fall in addition to the 
work told of below. 


Mrs. L. R. Dasiirent. 


schools in Albemarle 
formed and organized 
Wish to say that no com- 
to be without one. The real tan- 
league possesses in a neighbor- 
hood cannot alone be estimated by dollars and cents, 
for its chief values lie in the social uplift of the 
people, the betterment in educational advantages in 
the school, derived through the mutual help of 
patrons and school officials, and the bringing into 
the lives and minds of the growing boy and girl, 
those influences and interests which will tend to 
awaken them to a personal effort toward greater 
good in all ways for their future welfare and pleas- 
ure, 

The Cismont High School League has been opera- 
tive in this neighborhood for four years. It was or- 
ganized by Mrs. Landon R. Dashiell, of the Co-ope- 
rative Educational Association of Virginia in Rich- 
mond. The interest in the work of the league among 
the people of the neighborhood was slight at first, 
owing to ignorance of the real uses of the organiza- 
tion, the work devolving on but a few faithful and 
interested workers. But for the past year the 
. patrons of the school, those who will naturally benefit 
most from school and neighborhood improvements 
and interests, are earnestly taking up the work, and 
whole heartedly and enthusiastically carrying out 
the aims and plans for the furtherance of the good 
work. The Cismont High School was but newly built 
when the league was formed, the grounds but a stub- 
ble field, growing with field pines and cedars. To- 
day, owing to the work of the forest and grounds 
committee of the league, a driveway encircles the 
grounds, trees line this driveway, grass lawns have 
been made, shrubs, flowers and flowering vines have 
been planted; baseball, basket ball, tennis courts, 
swings and croquet grounds have been made and laid 
out. The rubbish is kept free from the school en- 
closure; a piano, victrola and pictures have been pre- 
sented to the school; a flag pole and flag have been 
raised, and the flag flies freely during the school ses- 
and money is in 


those 


already 


benefit of 
have not 


leagues, I 


For the 
county that 
co-operative 
munity cam afford 
gible assets that a 


sions. Entertainments are given 
the treasury to further embellish the house and 
grounds. At the monthly meetings of the league 


some sort of interesting event is planned, and speak- 
influence are invited to address the 
In this the University of Virginia 
is a cordial and interested co-worker, sending men of 
prominence who gladly give their servces, and in 
their talks before the people instruct both the young 
and the more mature minds. 
Entertainments of different 
take place during the spring, summer and fall 
months, the money to the pay entertainments 
going to purchase better lighting appliances, more 
books for the library, and other needs that cannot 
always be met by a school board. Interest is fur- 


ers of note and 
league members 


sorts are planned to 


thered in boys’ corn clubs and girls’ tomato canning 
clubs. 

A camp 
being 


been formed and is 
This 


has 
enthusiastically. 


club 
most 


girls’ 
forward 


fire 
carried 
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club gives the neighborhood girls a chance to meet 
once a week under a leader’s guidance, and to learn 
many things relative to “outdoor life” lore as well as 
to domestic science and home _ necessities. The 
home school visiting committee visits the school 
regularly and the homes of the pupils, thus keeping 
track of the school and teachers’ needs and the daily 
attendance of the children. 

This is but a beginning made by our school league... 
The many developments that are possible with the 
combined help and interests of its members cannot 
here be enumerated. But the league is here to stay, 
and we can but encourage all schools to organize at 
once if possible, and so to reap earlier the many 
benefits, social and educational, that it furthers. 

MIRIAM D. BOOCOCK. 


WORK OF THE CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE, 
SMPORIA, VA. 


The Civic Improvement League of Emporia has an 
active membership of about twenty-five, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. W. W. Robertson; 
First Vice-President, Mr. R. H. Irby; Second vice- 
President, Mrs. T. H. Sharpe; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. W. B. Goodwyn; Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Mary Turner. 

Clean-up week in October was made a searching 
affair. Posters addressed respectively to the busi- 
less men, the housekeepers and the children were 
distributed throughout the town. The newspapers 
aided very materially by publishing all contributed 
articles on the subject, and by editorials asking the 
co-operation of fthe citizens. Inspectors were ap- 
pointed for different streets, and the work was 
thoroughly and systematically planned. 

It has been the aim of the lecture committee to 
arrange each month for at least one lecture, made 
possible through the generosity of the Co-operative 
Education Association and the State. Board of 
Health. 

In December the opportunity was offered to place 
before the schools of the county and town the spirit 
and work of the Audubon Societies through therr 
field agent, Miss Katherine Stuart. Illustrated talks 
were made in the town hall and the county high 
school. In January Professor H. E. Bennett treated 
“The Moral Training of the Child” with a grasp of 
thought at once scholarly, sympathetic and inspiring. 
The subject of these lectures not to furnish enter- 
tainment on a level with the popular taste, but 
rather to impart the best in moral and intellectual 
thought, believing that the popular taste can thus 
be educated to demand only the best. 

Through the efforts of the library committee one 
hundred books have been added to the school library. 
Aiso reference books have been obtained for the vari- 
ous departments of the school. 

Arbor Day was observed in February. The court 
house square was cleaned, the cottonwood trees were 
removed, and good shade trees were planted. Trees 
were also planted on one new street. 

Patrons’ Day and Good Health Day have been ap- 
propriately observed. 

A hospital bed and furnishings were bought for 
the school infirmary. One room and a hall in the 
school building were lighted by electricity. 

A home economics department has been added. 
These meetings are planned by the chairman, and 
are held in her home, and reports made at the regu- 
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lar league meetings. ‘Household Management” was 
taken as a basis for a study circle, with talks and 
papers by the members. 

Because home economics relate to those who live 
in the house as well as to the house itself, two 
mothers’ meetings have been held, conducted under 
the direction of the American Institute of Childlife. 

A public health worker has been appointed, whose 
duty it is to visit the markets, the dairy and laun- 
dry, and to co-operate with the public health com- 
mittee of the State Federation of Clubs. 

A conservation committee has recently been ap- 
pointed. A delegate was sent to the State Educa- 
tional Association in November. 

The starting of the Boy Scout movement in Em- 
poria by the Civic Improvement League should prove 
one of the most effective of its many undertakings 
for civic betterment. It looks not only to the pres- 
ent, but to the future life of the community. It aims 
to give something to the boys that will develop the 
very best that isin them. It is in response to a very 
great need, and one that should have the co-opera- 
tion of all right thinking people. 

Clean-up week was observed, beginning May 11th. 
A fly campaign is now on, the league offering prizes 
to the school children. It is hoped to arouse a com- 
munity spirit in the children and make them better 
citizens by giving them something to do for their 
town. 

MRS. W. W. ROBERTSON, 
President. 





SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE JAMESTOWN 
SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUE 


Three-Room School 


On November 21, 1913, a number of interested per- 
sons responding to the invitation of the teachers met 
at the school and organized a civic league, fifty-five 
members joining. The principal, Mr. F. M. Baldwin, 
was elected president; Mr. C. F. Ayers, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. B. McCoy, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Meetings have been held the third Friday of each 
month, observing the outlines for Good Roads meet- 
ing, etc., sent out by the State League, with recita- 
tions by the pupils or talks on various subjects. We 
had Dr. Ritchie, of the William and Mary College, 
to talk at our Health meeting. He urged us to work 
for medical inspection of our school, and we will 
try to get it if possible. After the business was at- 
tended to in the meetings, refreshments were served 
as a means of raising money. $69.21 has been raised 
since November, and $17.96 taken in from the dues, 
making $87.17 in all. 

The cement block school house was built three 
years ago, and is two stories high, with four rooms 
and two halls. Only three rooms are in use, and we 
hope to make a library and rest room of the fourth 
by September. They have covered water coolers, in- 
dividual cups and towels, the floors are swept and 
oiled by janitress. With the help of the board we 
kalsomined the walls green of three rooms and the 
halls. The pupils framed some pictures they bought 
last year of Washington, Grant, Dewey, Lee, Long- 
fellow, and Bryant. Five lamps have been given the 
school. As many of the pupils are musical, and 


music adds so much to the school life and entertain- 
ments, a $60 victrola made for school use was bought 
and will be paid for by September. 
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By the efforts of all the members the grounds were 
cleared of stumps, plowed, and will be sowed in cow 
peas in preparation for sowing grass in August. 

On Arvor Day the women brought dinner and the 
men laid out the drives and walks; trees and roses 
were planted. As good water was needed, the board 
gave the school a Briven well, and a spring house 
is being built around it so the children will have a 
place to eat their lunch, allowing the rooms to be 
aired during the noon recess. Roses and vines will 
be planted this week around it. 

The barn was moved to the back of the grounds 
from the front of the school, and has roses planted 
to cover it. Screens are being built around the two 
sanitary closets, and the board is building a wood 
shed large enough to hold the wood. 

Money was given to buy material to work with in 
the primary grades; material was bought also for 
the school banners and money given the base ball 
team for balls, ete. 

The good work done by the children show what 
fine teachers we have. Ruth Waltrip won the Co- 
operative Education Association prize for the best 
essay on Good Roads. Several of the pupils are 
writing essays on “Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics.” 

The school won eight prizes at the school fair he.d 
last month at Williamsburg, and hope to do better 
next year. A canning club of fifteen members has 
been organized by Miss Crafford. 

The interest in the league is very gratifying, and 
we hope to do a great deal of work this summer, 

F. H. BALDWIN, 
President. 

MRS. sULIA B. McCOY, 
Secretary. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL AND CIVIC LEAGUES 





The Middleburg League of Loudoun county will 
hold a Good Roads meeting this month to help raise 
funds to complete the excellent road being built from 
the Plains, Fauquier county, to Middleburg. The 
town of Middleburg has already subscribed $2,000 to- 
ward that end. Miss Charlotte Noland is president 
of this league; Miss Anna L. Duffey, secretary. 

The Anandale League has met weekly since organi- 
zation and recently held an entertainment and 
raised funds towards the building of a new fence 
arounds the grounds. 

After a vigorous campaign, in which the county 
school board was interested, the ladies’ auxiliary of 
the Farmers’ Institutes and the citizens generally, 
the board of supervisors of Prince William county 
has raised the school tax for the whole county. 

The league at Manassas is on a firm footing and 
hopes to do many good things. The Junior League 
of the Manassas High School has devoted its time 
chiefly to working up an active debating society, and 
has given an entertainment for improving the school 
building. 

The Reams League, of which Mr. Walter Stewart 
is president, has fifty-three members, and has raised 
$171.70 this year. The league has laid a cement 
walk, costing $100; set out trees, made flower beds, 
etc. There is now on hand a fund of $110 for the 
purchase of a piano before the beginning of another 
term. 

The Promised Land League of Amelia county has 
a membership of twenty-four, and by entertainment 
has raised $38.45 for necessary furniture for the 
school. Mrs. Ella Conant is president; Mrs. J. J. 
McCrae, secretary. 
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The Axtell League of Buckingham county is doing 
good work Mrs. Charles B. McCulloch is president 
and Miss Fannie Miller, secretary. 


Caroline county has re- 
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The Good Hope Civic League of New Kent county 
has forty-four members and will add to their library 
and improve grounds this summer. 

The Pine View League of Lunenburg county has 
scored 10U per cent on the score card. The yard has 
been cleared and the buildings kept in excellent con- 
dition. 

The Stonewall Jackson League at Dendron, Surry 
county, of which Mrs. Thos. Heath is president and 
Mrs. W. L. Devany, secretary, has observed Patrons’ 


l:ay, Good Roads meeting and Health Meeting. The 
league has raised $123.20. A basket and base ball 
srounds improved; bookcases have been built in the 


school and folding doors will be put in this vacation. 


Finong the Colleges 


The Woodford League of 
corded a year of excellent work. They have built a 
good woodhouse, and are now having the two acres 
of school ground enclosed with a woven wire fence 
and double iron gates Mrs. W. P. Pugh is secre- 
tary. 

The Flatwoods Civic League of Scott county has 
twenty-seven members, and has held a Good Roads 
meeting and has leaned the school grounds, Mr. 
T. DPD. Donahue i resident and Mrs. Patton, secre- 
tary 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
Next session will mark the close of the first 


Alderman’s service as presl- 
Virginia. President Alder- 
extended 


decade of Dr. Edwin A. 
aent of the University oi 


man is now in Europe. Following an 
leave of absence, during which he completely re- 
covered his health, he will return to Charlottesville 


and resume his duties at the University in October. 

The session now closing has been notable for two 
distinct achievements—first, the largest enrollment 
and the most extensive field of work in the history 
of the University; and, second, the formulation of 
plans, and the acquisition of means of Carrying 
them out, to enlarge the activities of the institution 
in the future and to make Virginia more attractive 


to students than it has ever been before. 
The total enrollment is 920 This shows an in- 
crease over last vear in every department, and an 


increase in the newest of the 
graduate studies and educa- 
tion. A new system of credits for work done else- 
where has been effected, extension courses have 
been greatly enlarged, and the’ professional schools 
have been pushed nearer the purely graduate stand- 


especially significant 
several schools—that of 


ard. 
The new 
and will be ready 


roof, 
The 


Education Building is now under 
for students next September. 
increased to $135,050 


State appropriation has been 

a year, and six new scholarship foundations have 
been established, one of them a traveling scholar- 
ship, affording the holders means of travel and 
study abroad for periods of two years. The Sum- 
mer School will have, beginning in July, $6,000 
more each session than heretofore, so that many 
new courses will be offered Most of these courses 
are so arranged as to enable students who absolve 


the reyuirements in them to receive credit for sum- 
work in the University proper. 
Forestry Bureau has been established, 


mer school 
A State 


with headquarters at the University. The State 
Forester will be a member of the faculty, and will 
offer courses in forestry. In connection with this 
there will be opportunity for student assistant work 


the State Geological Sur- 
with the University’s de- 


similar to that afforded by 
vey, which is associated 
partment of geology. 

The results of an investigation of the cost of 
living at the University will soon be announced. It 
has been made in an effort to reduce the cost, if 
possible. In this connection it should be stated that 


an extensive plan of dormitory renovation and con- 
struction 


is now being considered. 


As at present organized, the University comprises 
forty independent ‘schools,’ the courses in which 
are so co-ordinated as to form five departments, two 
of which are academic and three professional, or 
technical, viz.: 

The College, with the degrees of bachelor of arts; 
cultural bachelor of science; vocational bachelor of 


science, 


The Department of Graduate Studies, with the 
degrees of graduate in a school; master of arts; 


master of science; doctor of philosophy. 

The Department of Law, with the degree of bach- 
elor of laws. 

The Department 
doctor of medicine. 

The Department of Engineering, with the degrees 
of civil engineer; mechanical engineer: electrical 
engineer; mining engineer; chemical engineer. 

Dr. Charles P. Olivier, of the faculty of Agnes 
Scott College, has been appointed adjunct professor 
of astronomy. 


of Medicine, with the degree of 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


At the V. P. I. comencement—June 12-17—Dr. G. 
L. Fentress, of Norfolk, will address the alumni, Dr. 
J. C. Metcalf, of Richmond College, the literary so- 
cieties, and Governor H. C. Stuart the graduating 
class. 

Appropriate addresses will be made at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the new shop building—the 
“McBryde Building of Mechanic Arts.’’ 

Professor R. H. Hudnall was appointed by Presi- 
dent Eggleston to represent the V. P. I. at the inau- 
guration exercises, June 1, of President Wm. A. 
Webb, of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College in 
Lynchburg. 

The V. P. I track team scored ten points and won 
fifth place in the South Atlantic meet in Baltimore. 

The first annual intercollegiate track meet of the 
high schools of the Sixth and Ninth Congressional 
Districts took place in Miles’ field May 9th. The 
Roanoke High School scored the greatest number of 
points; the Blacksburg High School won the second 
place. 

The Frank Lea Short Company presented on the 
campus May 18th the two comedies—‘Pomander 
Walk” and “Robin Hood and His Merrie Men.” 

The catalogue of the current session shows an en- 
rollment of 527 students—an excess of fifty-one over 
ast session. Including the Farmers’ Winter Course, 
the total attendance was 624. From Virginia 475 
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matriculated. Fourteen States in all 
Germany furnishes one student, 


students are 
are represented. 
Ecuador one. 

Beginning with the next session, which opens Sep- 
tember 24, fourteen units will be required for admis- 
sion to the freshman class. 

The V. P. I Summer School (Professor J. B. Me- 
Bryae, chairman, F. L. Robeson, secretary) will open 
June 23d and continue for six weeks. Courses 
offered in the following subjects: rhetoric, modern 
languages, mathematics, chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology, bacteriology, electrical engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, shop work, general agriculture, 
horticulture, animal and dairy husbandry. 

Full credit will be given on all teachers’ certifi- 
cates for work satisfactorily completed, which con- 
forms to the published requirements for teachers in 
public and high schools. 





RADFORD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The summer quarter of the State Normal School 
for Women at Radford will open June 15th and close 
August 29th. This summer quarter is divided into 
two terms—the first beginning June 15th and closing 
July 24th, July 22, 23, 24 being devoted to the State 
examinations by the applicants for first, second or 
third grade certificates. The second term of the 
summer quarter opens July 26th and closes August 
29th. The first term of the summer quarter is open 
to both men and women on the same conditions. 
The second term is open to women only. Credit for 
one quarter’s work is given those completing the 
work of both terms. The first term of the summer 
quarter is “The Summer Normal School” of this in- 
stitution. 

The first session of the Radford State Normal 
School closes June 9th. The final exercises begin 
Saturday, June 6th. and will continue through Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday. 

The total enrollment for the first session is 184 
students. Almost all of these students come from 
the section of the State west of Roanoke. The lack 
of proper dormitory space made it impossible for 
many who wished to take up the work of the normal 
school to enter this session. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association of tnis 
institution will send three delegates to the Student 
Conference for Young Women held at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, opening June 2d. The Y. W. C. A. 
is in a very flourishing condition and exerts a very 
wholesome influence in this institution. 

The athletic field has been very much improved 


recently. Four large tennis courts have been com- 
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pleted, a race track finished, and other features pro- 
vided. 


OF COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


NOTES 

On April 18 a rare occurrence took place here. 
The French Ambassador, M. Jusserand, paid a special 
visit to the College of William and Mary, and met a 
He addressed the faculty, students 


varm welcome. 
and citizens in the chapel, referring with evident 


pleasure to the visits of LaFayette and other French- 
men who had visited Williamsburg, to the close re- 
lations the college has had with France in the past, 
and to the great interest of cultivated Frenchmen in 
the college of to-day. After his address he was given 
a reception by Dr. Tyler, when members of the fac- 
ulty had an opportunity to meet the distinguished 
guest and his charming wife. 

The Peninsula Fair came off as noted in our last 
communication April 24, and was a complete sue- 
cess. Mr. T. H. Geddy, on behalf of the town, and 
Dr. Tyler, on behalf of the college, made speeches of 
welcome. Superintendent Renforth then presented 
Mr. Thos. B. Ivey, who spoke for the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, whose cardinal princi- 
ple is advocacy of schools. The Governor, introduced 
by Superintendent W. B. Coggin, then delivered an 
address which was much appreciated. There were 
1,000 exhibits of fine quality. A parade was formed 
in town, and 1,000 pupils with colors, led by a mili- 
tary band ,marched to Cary Field, where the speaking 
took place. After this there were athletic contests, 
and at night competition in recitation and declama- 
tion. About 3,000 visitors were present, five Penin- 
sula counties being represented. April 23 has been 
fixed for the fair next year. 

Contests between debaters from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute and from the College of William and 
Mary took place at Blacksburg and at Williamsburg 
May 1. William and Mary is to be congratulated on 
winning in both contests. 

The Coburn Players gave on May 13 “As You Lile 
It’ and “The Merry Wives of Windsor” on the cam- 
pus. Those who were fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent enjoyed these plays very much. 

During commencement Major J. N. Stubbs will pre 
side over the ceremonies of unveiling the memorial 
tablet to the students and professors who left the 
College of William and Mary to join the Southern 
army in 1861. 

The fina! examinations will begin May 29, continu- 
ing up to commencement. 

The bulletin of the summer session at Dublin has 


Our Letter Bor 


PINEY MT. GRADED SCHOOL 


Editor Journal: 

Having read a great deal in the Virginia Journal 
concerning rural schools and rural school problems, 
but none from our part of the State, may I give a 
brief history of a rural school from 1908-1914? 

This school is located at Cliff Mills, Fauquier 


county, Va., seven miles from the town of Warren- 
I opened school here in October, 1908, with 


ton, Va. 


been issued and the arrangements are being com- 
pleted. 
fourteen pupils. The school room was furnished 


with homemade desks and table, an old stove, a case 
of maps locked (and a broken key), a chart, a water 
bucket and dipper. There were a number of broken 
window panes, the door cculd not be locked, and a 
log in front of the door served as steps. The yard 
was overgrown with briars. 

Since that time the school has been furnished 
with new patented desks, new stove, blackboards, 
good windows, shades and curtains for windows, 
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water cooler and individual drinking cups, lock and 
key for door, also steps 
in 1913 the enrollment of pupils exceeded fifty, 
and the school board found it necessary to enlarge the 
building. Another room and cement porch were added 
improvements made to the old building. 
now separated by folding doors, 
and two teachers are employed. Among the older 
pupils a school club has been organized, meeting 
once a month and aues a penny per week. By their 
efforts during the session trees and flowers have 
been planted in the yard, shelves have been made 
in the school room, floor stained and oiled, window 
facings, door, shelves and folding doors painted. 
Last month the teachers and pupils gave a “play,” 
the proceeds to go toward building a new fence 
around the school yard. Though we have made 
much progress here during the past five years, there 
are yet many things to ve desired, and let us hope 
continue to 


and 
The 


many 
two rooms are 


that teachers, pupils and patrons will 
work together and strive to make their schools a 
model schools. 
DAISY D. CORLEY. 
SCHOOL VISIT SCHEDULE 


Gate City, Va., May 6, 1914 
Editor Journal: 

I have been noticing with much interest the num- 
some of my brother super- 
Some of my co-workers, | 
little. Since 


ber of schools visited by 
intendents in Virginia. 


must admit, have distanced me no 
comparing the records of many of our superinten- 
dents in this particular field of labor, I have de- 


cided to send you the following: 

The most delicate professional work the division 
superintendent has to do is that of visiting schools. 
To do this work successfully requires good knowl- 
edge of educational doctrine, some experience in the 


application and value of educational methods, and 
a keen insight into human nature. His function 
should be that of a counselor and friendly critic. 
Whatever criticism he may deem it wise to make 


should be given in private; his commendations may 
be given publicly if he so desires. His mission to 
every school should not be solely to find out its con- 
dition, important as that knowledge may be to him, 
but his supreme purpose should be to bring about, 
through his visit, greater efficiency on the part of 
the teacher, increased aspiration on the part of the 
pupils, and, if possible, better school conditions gen- 
erally. Unless the school is bettered some by his 
coming, his visit has been in vain. If there is 
nothing more to do, he, at least, should endeavor so 
to gladden and inspire both the teacher and the 
school that his visits will be expected with pleasure 
rather than dread. 

The superintendent should make the needs of his 
schools determine the order of his visits. He should 
visit his young teachers, those just entering the pro- 
fession, as early in their terms as possible, because 
they need his advice and help more than thefr 
seniors in the service. Sometimes, however, it may 
be that such peculiar conditions exist in the school 
of some experienced teacher as to make it necessary 
that his hands be strengthened by the division sun- 
perintendent. In such a case the interest of the 
school may demand that the superintendent go at 
once to the rescue, bringing the power and prestige 
of his office, and the superior wisdom and experi- 
ence of the officer, to the control of a_ situation 


lying, perhaps, outside of the teacher's power. 
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What things should a superintendent observe on 
visiting a school? Answers will vary—Everything 
that may affect the school favorably or unfavorably, 
either directly or indirectly may properly come 
within the scope of his observation. Certainly he 
should observe the condition of house and grounds, 
methods of teaching and the general spirit prevail- 


ing in the school. To speak more specifically, he 
should answer by observation the following ques- 
tions: Are the pupils profitably employed all te 


time? Do they give a true learner’s attention to 
what ig said and done in the class? Are the meth- 
ods of the teacher such as to give the pupils a clear 
conception of the subjects taught? Is there evi- 
dence that the teacher is keeping in close touch 
with the advanced educational thought and methods 
of the day? Is the teacher’s personality good? In 
answer to this question the superintendent should 
look deep within the teacher's soul for some of the 


data. These questions when correctly answered will 
furnish invaluable information concerning the 
school. If, however, in the mind of the superinten- 


dent the teacher has a rather low score on many 
important points, the superintendent, instead of re- 
solving to leave him out next year, should endeavor 
to develop him into a strong teacher. Very good 
teachers sometimes develop from very unpromising 
prospects; and the profession has no doubt lost good 
teachers because they were not encouraged in their 
first efforts. 

A day of inspection is not to be measured by the 
number of schools visited or the number of miles 
traveled. In fact, the amount of helpful inspection 
decreases as the number of visits per day increases. 
It is hardly possible to designate a definite length 
of time during which a superintendent's visit should 
last. Circumstances, in a large measure, will con- 
trol this. He should, however, stay during one 
period of work in each room as a minimum. 

The above gives you imperfectly a few of the 
things I have learned in visiting schools. One of 
the great needs of our system is better local inspec- 
tion. Great improvement, however, has been made 
along this line within the last few years in Vir- 
ginia. 

Should you find anything in this letter fit for 
“The Journal,’ and that you think might be help- 
ful to some of our young superintendents, I shall 
be glad to see it in print, and will write you again 
before long. 

Yours truly, 


W. D. SMITH. 


PROGRESS IN PRINCESS ANNE 


Kempsville, Va., May 11, 1914. 


Editor Journal: 

I do not believe that you have received any letter 
from our school this session; so, as the close of the 
session draws near, I think I will send you a brief 
summary of things accomplished. 

During November we observed Patrons’ Day and 
organized our co-operative league, with Mrs. Charles 
Mears, president; Mrs. A. J. Alfriend, treasurer, and 
Miss Payne, secretary. 

We observed in a small way Arbor Day 
planted twenty trees on our school grounds. 

On February 22 we had an entertainment which 
consisted of patriotic drills and songs, tableaux, 
pantomimes, and cleared a nice sum for school im- 
provement. 


and 
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On May 7, the district good roads association met 
with us, and on that occasion we had work of pupils 
displayed, and among the work were compositions 
on “Good Roads,’ by pupils of the high school. I 
wish I had time to give you an account of this 
day from the standpoint of the school. 

We did not observe Health Day, but each pupil in 
the high school has written compositions on some 
health subject. 

We have been doing the cleaning of the building, 


and so have made over $125 in this way; by enter- 


tainments about $65, and by Larkin order about $30. 

We have finished paying for victrola, added 106 
volumes to the library, put up galvanized swings 
and cypress pole swings, bought three bookcases, 
medicine cabinet, bought five new pictures, bought 
and planted trees and flowers, paid for sand box; in 
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fact, we havd@ made and spent about $220 for school 
improvement. 

Our faculty consists of Mrs. Ethel S. Peters, first 
and second grade teacher; Miss Rosa Woodhouse, 
third and fourth grade teacher; Mrs. Annie Nicho- 
las, fifth, sixth and seventh grade teacher, and the 
writer, teacher of first and second year high school 
and principal. 

Our school attendance has been good, and although 
we have not accomplished all we had intended, still 
I believe we have made progress. 

We have no assembly hall, but trust that by fall 
those in authority may see fit to give the school this 
much needed addition. 


Very truly yours, 


(Miss) EDITH B. PAYNE, 


Mews 


FORD’S HEALTH DAY 
Ford, Va., May 4, 1914. 
The Health Day program was observed by the 


pupils and patrons of Ford School on Monday, April 
the 13th. 

Mrs. A. P. Evans, of the Pool Siding School, ad- 
dressed the audience on the “Benefits Derived from 
the Proper Observance of Health Rules.” 

The sum of $4.42 was raised for the furtherance 
of school improvement 

IDA M. HEARTWELL, 
Teacher. 





COUNTY SCHOOL RALLY 


PRINCE WILLIAM 

April 23-24 were memorable days in Prince Wil- 
liam county, signalized as they were by the follow- 
ing events which occurred in Manassas: 

School fair at the M. I. C. building, the spelling 
match in Connor’s Hall, and the elementary school 
athletic contest in Round Athletic Field. 

Cloudless skies, dry roads and a brisk breeze 
brought large crowds of adults and children from 
every section, arriving in all kinds of vehicles, with 
generous burdens of young contestants for county 
and district prizes. 

The spelling match excited intense interest, the 
crowd remaining undiminished from 9:30 A. M. at 
the opening until 1 P. M., when the prizes were 
awarded to the following pupils: 

Junior Match—Pupils from Fourth to 
Grade—Miss Ruby Holtzclaw, Cherry Hill 
Mr, Percy Haydon, principal. 

Senior Match—Five medals, one 
Margaret Hamill and Irene Ledman, 
School, Mr. Richard Haydon, principal. 

Miss Minnie Nalls, Greenwich, Fr. Gordon Light- 
ner, principal. 

Miss Bessie Sloper, Catharpin, Miss Harmon, prin- 


Seventh 
School, 


each to Misses 
Occoquan 


cipal. 

Miss Eva Davis, Cherry Hill, Mr. Percy Haydon, 
principal. 

These young ladies having spelled entirely 


through the spelling books, it was decided to bestow 
a gold medal upon each one, a geography being pro- 


duced for the championship for the silver cup, 
Which was won by Miss Nalls, of Greenwich. 

In athletics, Bennett Grammar School of Manas- 
sas was victorious, winning the county champion- 
ship, banners being awarded to the following dis- 
tricts: 

Cannon Branch School, 
Mary Rosenboyer, teacher. 

Greenwich School, Brentville District, Mr. Gordon 
Lightner, teacher. 

Haymarket School, Gainesville District, Miss Edith 
Haydon, teacher. 

Occoquan School, Occoquan District, Mr. 
Haydon, teacher. 

The county fair in the M. I. C. building was 
thronged throughout Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
Gay by patrons from town and county, the farmer 
and the business man standing side by side compar- 
ing notes and both deciding that the exhibits were 
of high character, reflecting great credit upon 
teacher and pupil alike. 

Superintendent George G. Tyler, perhaps the most 
popular superintendent in Virginia, certainly the 
most enthusiastic and inspiring, was everywhere at 
once, explaining and extolling, ending by prophesy- 
ing the dawn of an era of education for Prince Wil- 
liam county. 

Entering the building, the gaily decorated booths 
of Occoquan and Cherry Hill Schools caught the 
eye and held the visitor in admiration before the 
large and varied exhibits of manual work, domestic 
science articles in sewing and cooking, and a wide 
range of compositions and papers on arithmetic and 
history. 

Mr. Richard Haydon, of Occoquan, was justly 
awarded the prize for the most complete exhibit in 
the building, every article on a suggested list of 
entries for school fairs being represented. 

Other attractive booths were those of Cherry Hill, 
Mr. P. Haydon, teacher; Haymarket School, Miss E. 
Haydon, teacher; Greenwich School, Mr. Gordon 
Lightner, teacher; Kings Cross Roads School, Mr. 
Hoon, teacher; Bacon Race School, Mr. Earl Mer- 
rill, teacher; Alden School, Miss Marian Mayhugh. 
teacher; Holmes School, Miss Ada _ Arrington, 
teacher; Catharpin School, Miss Harmon, teacher. 

Bennett Grammar School held the centre of the 
building with an exhibit containing many handsome 


Manassas District, Miss 


Richard 
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articles, winning first prizes from the judges. The 
arrangement was very” graceiul, reflecting great 
credit upon Mrs. Elizabeth Larkin, principal, and 


teachers 


corps ol 
following articles attested 


training, the 


her popular 
In manual 


the skill of the bovs of Prince William schools: axe 
handles. garden tecols, kitchen sets, doll furniture, 
milking stools, tabourets, chests, wall brackets and 
racks, cabinets, rakes, rabbit gums, chairs, engine, 


air ship, ironing board and whisk holders, 

The articles in plain sewing and embroidery were 
so exquisitely done as to have won credit at a city 
exhibit, covering shirt covers, dresses, 
sheets, pillow napkins, doilies, bureau linens, 
towels, toilet buttonholing, darning, etc. 


waists, corset 
cases, 


bags, 


Loaves of bread, rolls, cookies, layer and cup 
cakes, gingerbread, beaten biscuits and doughnuts 
were beautifully displayed by the young pupils of 


domestic science classes. 

On the artistic side, product maps, stencilling, 
water colors and crayon bore testimony to excellent 
instruction in these branches 

Generous sums were offered in prizes, the judges 
being the following well-known patrons of the 
Manassas schools: Mrs. F. E. Ransdell, Mrs. C. E. 
Nash, Mrs. W. Hutchinson, Mrs. W. G. Covington, 
Mrs. A. E. Spies and Mrs. G. C. Round. 

Credit should be given to the following teachers, 
who gave such hearty co-operation to Superinten- 
dent Tyler in planning and executing the entire 
work of this famous spring rally: Miss Eugenia Os- 
bourn, Manassas High School; Mrs. Elizabeth Lar- 
kin, Bennett Grammar School; Mr. Richard Haydon, 
Occoquan School. 

Next session Prince William county will sustain 
a great loss to her public schools in the withdrawal 
of four of her most successful teachers to enter the 
University of Virginia—Messrs. R. and P. Haydon, 
G. Lightner and Earl Merrill. The good wishes of 
teachers and pupils go out to them in their new 
venture. 


SCORE CARD FOR TRUSTEES 


Superintendent W. D. Smith, of Scott county, 


sends the Journal the blank form printed below, 
saying: 
I enclose you a blank used by my clerks in the 


different districts of my county in visiting schools. 
This blank is filled out immediately after the school 
has been visited and sent to me. I find this to be 
very hepiful. I vary the information sought through 
my clerks. A good clerk is a very great help, and 


will greatly lighten the work of inspection on the 
part of the superintendent. 

Pe ey ne Poa ape ay er ree ee Date 
MMM 2 Sree eee eee asiyite Shks Gaed evU ec prance wel 
OD OE ROMO oii cr anew dena Gead > enleesiee.s 


grounds 


Condition of 
Was house clean‘ 
Was order good? hare 
Was the County Graded Course followed?........... 


Was the school well supplied with text-books?...... 
Wes Chere B00d IITCPESt? ug ic vcccvcwdidaccdedocees 
Was the work being done in this school excellent, 


good or fair? i Gah e alg full wala iaaah ties bie eters 
Give any additional information you think proper 
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HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Cartersville, Va., May 4, 1914. 

The Hamilton High School basket ball team de- 
feated the girls’ basket ball team from Arvonia 
High School here Saturday by the score of 16 to 3. 
This game was the first event in the Field Day of 
the Mid-Virginia Athletic League. 

After a free basket dinner, contestants from 
Scottsville, Columbia, Arvonia and Hamilton high 
schools spent the afternoon running, jumping, pole- 
vaulting, throwing base balls, ete. There were 
three classes for each event, and fifteen events. 
Seottsville High School was an easy winner with 
73 points, Columbia took second place with 41 
points, Arvonia scored 31 points, and Hamilton 
brought up the rear with 20 points. Scottsville won 
nine firsts, Columbia and Arvonia each won three 
firsts and Hamilton failed to win first place in any 
event. 

Hancock, from Scottsville High School, was easily 
the best all-round athlete. He won six of the nine 
firsts won by the Scottsville team. 

C. W. DICKINSON, JR., 
Correspondent. 


FIELD DAY AT 





REPORT OF TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL CLUB 
PULASKI COUNTY 


In the latter part of the month of September, 
1913, the teachers of the Pulaski high and grammar 
schools met for the purpose of organizing them- 
selves into a teachers’ professional club. The direct 
aim of this banding together was threefold, namely: 
to organize a patrons’ league or mothers’ club; to 
work for a nine months’ session and a new school 
building; to bring the school into closer reiation- 
ship with the home and to make it a factor of more 
vital interest in the community. 

So the club was duly organized, with Miss Julia 
P. Leache, president, and Miss Evelyn Miller, secre- 
tary. Most of the time in the first meeting was 
given over to the planning for the organization of 
the mothers’ club. We decided to send out printed 
circulars to all the mothers, explaining just what 
we wished to accomplish, what we wanted them to 
do, and asking them to meet with a committee sent 
from our professional club at an early date. To 
this invitation more than twenty mothers responded 
immediately, and a most enthusiastic and wideawake 
mothers’ club was the result. To them we turned 
over the question of a nine months’ term and new 
school building, and with our feeble help they man- 
fully went to work. The result of their earnest 
labor was tnat we secured our nine months’ term, 
and the hope of a new and modern school building 
in the near future seems about to be realized. 


After the organization of the mothers’ club, the 
question of bringing the school into closer touch 
with the homes was next duly considered, and ve 


decided that this could be done by visiting all the 


pupils in their homes, thus becoming acquainted 
wth their home environment. By our knowing all 


the patrons and vice versa we hoped to foster such 
a bond of sympathy and good will between parents 
and teachers that we could so make the school life 
fit into the home life; that the parents would come 
to the realization that the public schools of Puleski 


were of most vital interest in their community life. 
During the session more than seven hundred visits 
were made to homes of pupils. 
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We were so fortunate as to have Professor Gil- 
bert, of the Radford State Normal, visit us twice 


during the session, on which occasions he delivered 
most interesting lectures. Mr. J. H. Binford, of 
Richmond, came to see us once, and in his usual 
genial way gave us a most pleasant hour. 

Next year we hope to reorganize our professional 
club, and to so work for a new school building that 
the vague rumors of 1914 will be materialized in 
1915. 

EVELYN MILLER, 

Secretary. 





TAFT SUCCEEDS OGDEN 


Hon. William H. Taft was elected president of the 
Hampton Institute Board of Trustees to succeed the 
late Robert C. Ogden, who had served for many 
years the cause of education through Hampton. Mr. 
Taft, at the forty-sixth anniversary exercises of 
Hampton Institute, presented to the trustees the 
candidates for certificates and academic diplomas. 
He declared that the Negroes should use the eco- 
nomic freedom that they have and work along an 
honest, industrious line. 

Dr. Samuel C. Mitchell, president of the Vir- 
ginia Medical College in Richmond delivered the 
“Robert C. Ogden Memorial Address.” He paid a 
hearty tribute to the man who had had an abiding 
faith in the common man, in the common school, 
and in public taxation as a means of improving 
economic and social conditions. 

“Gifts to the nation,” an evening pageant, show- 
ing in picture and song the contributions of the 
Indian and the Negro to American life; a demon- 
stration of Hampton’s practical training for farm 
life; an automobile tour among “the schools in the 
background;” a “pilgrimage’’ of Northern friends; 
Dr. Hollis B. Frissell’s annual report as principal 
on Hampton’s vital relation to the public; an ad- 
dress by Mr. Taft on “The Mexican Question’— 
these were some of the interesting incidents of 
Hampton's anniversary. 





THE SCHOOL FAIR OF COURTLAND DISTRICT 
AT MASSAPONAX 


Massaponax, April 30, 1914. 


Seldom has there been a more enthusiastic gath- 
ering in Spotsylvania county than the one assem- 
bled at Massaponax in the interest of education on 
Thursday. The people begun to gather at 10 o’clock 
and by 11 Massaponax church, which was kindly 
loaned for the speaking, tne school house and 
grounds were thronged with people of all ages from 
all over the district and a good many from Freder- 
icksburg and elsewhere. Politicians mingled with 
the good-natured crowd, and young and old_ alike 
enjoyed the beautiful lunch, prepared by the heads 
of families, which was served at the noon hour. 

The schools, five of which were represented, made 
a fine showing, all things considered. School fairs 
are something new in Spotsylvania. The judges, 
Mrs. J. T. Coleman, Miss Perry and Mr. S. G. How- 
ison, had an unenviable task to perform in awarding 
prizes, which they did on the square and with satis- 
faction to all. Superintendent Ashby. Mr. T. lL. 
Bullock, and his able assistant, Miss Elizabeth Smith, 
the popular teacher of Summit School, deserve the 
praise and thanks of the people of Courtland Dis- 
trict for their untiring energy in working up this 
fair and making it the success it) was. 
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COMMUNITY IDEALS DISCUSSED AT NORTON 


The Norton School and Civic League held a very 


interesting meeting in the high school auditorium 
Friday, March 27, 1914. 
The basis of the program on this occasion was 


“community ideals” and dealt with some of the 
amusements indulged in by the people of Norton. 
There was no attempt at harshness on the part of 
the speakers, but a clear, charitable presentation of 
facts as regards moving picture shows, carnivals, etc. 

The league discussed the plan of securing a cha- 
tauqua to take the place of the carnival, giving the 
people a high, clean, educative diversion which 
would leave them richer in thought, purpose and 
ideals. 

The president was also instructed to appoint a 
committee to confer with Lyceum Bureaus with the 
hope of securing an attraction of this kind. At the 
meeting Mrs. T. V. Hurt introduced the following 
resolutions, which were adopted by the league: 

Believing that no community “lives by bread 
alone,” nor by. the prowess of its commercial enter- 
prises and material wealth, but holding to the prin- 
ciple that “righeousness exalteth a nation ana 
that sin id a reproach to any people,’’ and believing 
that this truth applies with equal force to the politi- 
cal and social subdivisions of a nation, as in the case 
of a community, the Norton and Civic League, in 
its meeting held on the 27th day of March, 1914, 
hereby pledges itself to the following: 

1. That we, as individual members of the league, 
will strive to awaken and cultivate within us those 
things which make for happiness, for purity, for 
nobility, and for that beauty of life which fadeth 
not away. 

2. That, as citizens of Norton, we will labor and 
spend our efforts to embody these principles in the 
community life of town, standing for those things 
which serve the higher purposes of ourselves and 
cur children, and standing against those things 
which appeal to the carnal mind, and which, in the 
end, impoverish and dwarf the souls of our people. 
3. That, in the matter of shows, carnivals and 
public entertainments of whatsoever kind, we pledge 
our most earnest efforts in behalf of moral cleanli- 
ness, to the end that whatever is unclean and de- 
moralizing to our people shall be prohibited. 

4. That we will endeavor to surround our schoo} 
with better influence by giving it more of our time 
and thought by a more hearty co-operation with the 
principal and teachers in their work of training our 
children. 





TOM’S BROOK SCHOOL FAIR—SHENANDOAH 
COUNTY, VA. 
The school fair held at Tom’s Brook Saturday, 


April the 4th, proved quite a success. The large at- 
tendance showed the interest the citizens of the town 
took in this work and the work of their children. 
This was a composite picture of the work of the 
children. It represented in concentrated form the 
results of various lines of educational efforts. Here 
one could see in a few hours the fruition of plans 
and ideas attempted by the boys and girls. The 
prize offering was one feature that stimulated the 
zeal of the children, and also interested the parents 
and encouraged co-operation between the children, 
parents and teachers. 

The faculty of the high school, as 


well as the 


pupils, worked diligently all through the term in or- 
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prove successful. 
lines of work 


der that the first fair held might 
The summing up of all the dilferent 
brought together in a well ordered display are of 
great educational and social value. They teach deti- 
nite purpose; they demand careful thought; require 
ability to follow directions which demand close atten- 
self-control and 


tion and concentration; they teach 

fair play. We believe that this fair has proved a 
great advantage to our community as a means of 
co-operation and will encourage educational work. 


Miss Gilbert, the Industrial Arts teacher, deserves 
special mention for her untiring efforts toward this 
fair, and her long and faithful work in her domestic 
classes. 

In the afternoon at one-thirty the ‘school followed 
the Tom's Brook Band in a march through the town 
and then to the Lutheran church, where 
tened to some very interesting and helpful lectures. 
The services were opened by the Rev. John Link, of 
Strasburg. The first lecture was given by Professor 
Sanger, of Bridgewater College, his theme being 
“The Changes of Education.”” The second speaker 
was Mr. W. M. Brown, of Manassas, who spoke on 
the corn clubs and agricultural work of the schools, 
and how and why agriculture should be made a 
chief subject in the schools. Next was a very inter- 
esting talk by Mr. N. R. Martin, of Woodstock, our 
county demonstrator. He spoke especially to the 
boys on corn and poultry clubs and urged that every 
school should have these clubs. The music was 
by the high school pupils, and after the last selec- 
tion, which was, “I’m glad I live in Dixie,” the peo- 
ple were dismissed to pass to the hall, where they 
enjoved the exhibition and the music by the Tom’s 
Brook Band. 

The center of the hall was beautifully decorated 
with green and white over the prize exhibits. The 
south side of the building was decorated with the 
patriotic colors, red, white and blue, and under these 
were displayed the term work of the primary grades 
The high school colors, which are orange and pur- 
ple, were used on the north side of the building and 
displayed the work of the high school. Miss 
Frances Sale, of Pennsylvania, but who is now teach- 
ing domestic arts and science in Harrisonburg State 


Normal School, judged the prize work. The prizes 
were as follows: 
| The Department of Agriculture.—For best ten 


ears of seed corn, $1.00; prize given by the K. E. Y. 


Girls; won by Mr. Cyril Bauserman. For best) brood 
of early spring chickens—first prize, $1.00; given by 
Mr. Otis Smith: won by Miss Mary Beable, third 
grade: second prize, one dozen indestructible nest 
eggs; given by Mr. Josiah Wisman; won by Master 
Duval Hines, fifth grade. For best box tomato 
mMants, $1.00; given by Superintendent Shoemaker; 
won by Master Harold Hockman, second grade. For 
best agricultural map of the United States—first 
prize, quartered oak library table; name of giver 
withheld; won by Mr. Alva Hines, third year high 
school; second prize, $1.00; given by Mr. Richard 


Regor; won by Miss Lucille Keister, fourth grade. 
If. Department of Literary Work.—For best es- 
say, “An Ideal Country Home;”’ first prize, $2.00; 
given by Mr. Sam Miley; won by Miss Ora Link, 
first vear high school: second prize, handsome chro- 
mo picture; given by Mr. Josiah Wisman; won by 
Mr. Alva Hines, third year high school. For best 
essay, “A Year in the Life of Robin Redbreast,” 


$1.00; given by Mr. John Borden; won by Miss Reba 
grade. 


Borden, fourth For best essay, ‘“Transporta- 
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they lis- 
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tion Fast and Present,’ black umbrella; given by 
Mr. O. Borden; won by Master Noah Hockman, 
seventh grade. 
lil. Department of Domestic Science.—For best 


loaf of bread, half barrel of flour; given by Borden 
Bros.; won by Miss Dora Hottel, sixth grade. For 
best economical cake, $1.00; given by Mr. Harry 
Crabill; won by Miss Reba Borden, fourth grade. 
For best glass of jelly, $1.00; given by Mr. Roy 
Crabill; won by Miss Ruth Borden, seventh grade, 
Harrisville, Va. 


IV. Department of Domestic Arts.—For best 
hand-made, hand-embroidered shirtwaist, large 
nickel lamp; given by Rockdale Lime Company; 


won by Miss Catherine Borden, sixth grade, Harris- 


ville, Va. For best hand-made cooking apron and 
cape, $1.00; given by Mr. Philip Williams; won by 
Miss Ora Link, first year high school. For best 


worked buttonholes, $1.00; given by K. E. Y. Girls; 
won by Miss Grace Hottel, second year high school. 
For best hand-made shirt, sewing basket; given by 
Mr. Josiah Wisman; won by Miss Ruth Borden, 
seventh grade, Harrisville, Va. For best doll bed 


outfit—first prize, $1.00; given by Mr. Roy Crabill; 
won by Miss Louise Keller, third grade; second 
prize, 50 cents; given by Mr. Vern Will; won by 
Miss Osie Keneck, third grade. For best dressed 


doll, child’s umbrella; given by Mr. Frank Bowman; 
won by Miss Louise Keller, third grade. 

1V. Department of Manual Arts.—For best shuck 
mat, $1.00; given by Mr. William Keller; won by 
Miss Madaline Johns, fourth grade. For best honey- 
suckle basket, $1.00; given by (Mr. Philip Williams; 
won by Miss Lucille Keister, fourth grade. Best 
article made of corn shucks, box of talcum powders 
and soap; given by Mr. Josiah Wisman; won by Miss 
Madaline Johns, fourth grade. Best honeysuckle 
and raffia basket, 50 cents;: Riven by Mr. John 
Hupp; won by Miss Louise Keller, third grade. Best 
article of furniture, a book satchel; given by Mr. 
Josiah Wisman; won by Master Roy Borden, fourth 
grade, Harrisville, Va. For best furnished doll 
house, 18x24 picture, “Hoffman's Christ in the Tem- 
ple: given by teacher of Industrial Arts; won by 
boys and girls of the third grade. 


CHATHAM AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Chatham is not dead by any menas. It is true 
that tor the past several years the public school 


has had a poor reputation, but during the session 
which has just closed the school has established a 
record and has entered into the hearts and lives of 
the people. The patrons think that there is nothing 
too good for the public school, and they are showing 
their thoughts by their generosity. 

They have bought a $450 piano and placed it in 
the school building. They have upheld the work of 
the school and asked for a first-class high school. 
After being told that it was impossible with the 
present equipment, they rallied to the cause and de- 


manded more commodious quarters. They have 
backed their demands by their money. They have 
subscribed liberally to the building fund and still 


the good work is going on. Now do not think that 
we have not met with opposition. Of course we 
have, but opposition is the life of trade. It works 
the same way in school business. Those who oppose 
give those who approve new ambition and enthu- 


siasm. 
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By the next session, which opens the first Monday 
in September, we hope to have eight commodious 
rooms, an auditorium, steam heat, toilet arrange 
ments, sewerage, lighting facilities and much better 
equipment in all respects. 

The course of study has been raised and more 
work is required of the pupils. The requirements 
for graduation are seventeen units, and the length 
of the term will be extended to nine months next 
session. Owing to the change in the course of study 
this year there were no graduates. There will be a 
strong class to be graduated next year. Music has 
been given a place in our course of study. It counts 
teward graduation. As many as two units are 
allowed in this subject. 

The closing day the boys celebrated their first 
field day. A goodly crowd was present and the boys 
entered into the support with much zeal. They have 
left behind a creditable record. 

FRANCIS SIMMONS, 
Principal. 





PATRONS’ DAY IN ACCOMAC HIGH SCHOOL 


Patrons’ Day was observed at the Accomac High 
School Friday, May 8th. 

In the morning from 10 to 12 A. M. there was a 
basket ball game between picked teams of young 
ladies, after which there were three spelling bees— 
the first open to third, fourth and fifth grades; the 
second to sixth and seventh grades, and the third to 
the high school grades. Before and after these light 
refreshments were served to those present. 

In the afternoon from 1:30 to 5 P. M. there were 
several running and jumping events between the dif- 
ferent grades, and for a final wind up there was a 
base ball game between the boy scouts and the school 
team. 

The work of each grade was displayed in the dil- 
ferent rooms, and in all cases, much to the gratica- 
tion of the teachers, was closely examined and 
highly complimented by the patrons. The largest 
number of patrons ever seen present on such an 
occasion came out to give their encouragement. 

Below is invitation card issued. 

The Faculty of Accomac High School 
invite you to be present 
Patrons’ Day 
at the 
High School, May 8, 1914. 
Bring your friends with you. 
10 to 12 A. M. 1:30 to 5 P. M. 
Jno. W. Edmonds, Jr., Principal. 
Susie C. LeCato Mary Martin 
Mamie McMath Martha R. Taylor 
Grace Hutchinson Laurie Driscoll 
G. G. JOYNES, 
Superintendent. 





SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS 


Burkeville, May 15, 1914. 
Editor of the Journal: 

As I said in my last letter, I love to think of my 
teahers as my agents, to feel that they are as loyal 
to me as I am to the official whom I represent in 
this section of the State. It is important therefore 


to establish this proper relation at once, and to send 
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the teacher out with absolute confidence that she 
will have the backing of the home office. It is im- 
portant to send her out fully equipped with those 
things that relate to the mechanical side of teaching, 
and supplied with information concerning these 
things that have an indirect bearing on her work. 
Give her the things to work with, and tell her how 
to use them and every other factor in the commu- 
nity that may be used for success. 

Equipped in this way, and filled with all the en- 
thusiasm thaat her superintendent could arouse, 
Misses A. and B. start for their respective fields of 
labor. Each has been given a course of study, a 
schedule has been suggested, all necessary report 
books, report forms, register, etc., have been sup- 
plied. Miss A. has been told that she is going to a 
community that is comparatively dead so far as edu- 
cational affairs are concerned. That the people are 
well to do farmers, conservative, with good homes, 
but with little idea of the modern demands of educa- 
tion; that they measured efficiency in school affairs 
by the three R’s, and that the idea of identifying 
home and school affairs was remote. She was told 
that the building was bad, the lighting, heating and 
ventilating arrangements unsatisfactory, that no at- 
tention had been paid to the aesthetic side, and that 
on the surface the prospect was discouraging. On 
the other hand the superintendent calls her atten- 
tion to the fact that there is an opportunity for the 
teacher with a vision; that if she can give these 
people the proper perspective; if she can arouse them 
te the possibilities of a union between home and 
school; if she can bring them to understand the in- 
sidious danger of neglecting the little things in con- 
nection with a child, and if she can arouse in them 
a broader conception of education, there is a won- 
derful opportunity for good and efficient service. 
And so with a heartly “Good-bye, good luck, and 
don’t fail to tell me all your troubles,” he sends her 
on her mission rejoicing. 

And then—‘‘Miss B., you are going to one of my 
new schools. Last summer I supervised the erection 
of the same myself, and it is complete in every de 
tail. I want you to take this little model of the 
beautiful, and make it more beautiful, and send its 
influence into every home in the community. You 
will not find much of what we understand as home 
life in this community. Just a place to eat and sleep 
in; a shelter from the weather; a place where a very 
little of the brightness and joy of living ever enters. 
I want you to make your school a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever in the hearts of these little ones 
whom we are entrusting to your care. I want vou 
tc make this school and all about it preach sermons 
on cleanliness and right living into the hearts and 
lives of your pupils; I want you to build up new 
ideals for the future homemakers under your care. 
You are beautiful yourself, and so you must love the 
beautiful. Be true to your womanly nature, and 
don’t forget that when you work with children, you 
are working your nature into theirs. Good-bye, and 
let me hear from you often.” 

And so each goes to uer work, and the home office 
waits for results, and listens for calls. They come. 
Sometimes in notes triumphant, and sometimes in 
despairing tones, but the home office with its ear to 
the ground bides its time, and sends only messages 
of encouragement and good cheer, until the time 
comes to get under the burden, and take the inven- 


tory. 
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And when this is done, what do we find, That 
Miss A. has proven herself a financial asset, and that 
Miss B. has lined up on the wrong side of the ledger. 
properly be asked the 


The two questions that may 
expert examiner is first, “How do you know this?” 
and second, “What's the remedy?’ Lets see if we 
can answer these 

“How do vou know this?” <A visit to the commu- 


nity in which Miss A. is teaching discloses a new 
attituae towards the school, and a new conception of 
the demands of the times of a school, Turthermore, 
rot only the minds but the pocketbooks of these 
people have been opened Mossbacked ideas about 


broad conception of 
Visit to the school 


education have been displaced by 


duty towards their offspring A 

room and school grounds gives a practical demon- 
stration of the wonderful change that has taken 
place. From «a discouraging prospect a paying in- 
vestment has developed, and the dividends are: 


(1) awakened community; (2) co-operating commu- 
attractive school surroundings; (4) in- 
children: (5) better rela- 


better discipline; (7) 


nitv; (5) 
aniong the 


home life; (6) 


creased interest 
tions with thie 


better teaching. There is little for your supervisor 
to do in this case except to rejoice with those who 
rejoice. You listen to the reading, and suggest that 


helps along this line may be secured from X. Y. & 
Co. You tell her that the best place to get material 
for busy work is from M. B. & Co. You look at the 
writing and suggest a better class of paper, and bet- 
You course of study, heat- 
ventilation, et with her. You talk 
also about grading, etc., and finally after you go with 
that satistying feeling that all that you have said 
has been helpful and will add to the efficiency of the 
work. Furthermore, you determine to enlarge your 
plant and extend your territory 

Your next visit is to Miss B., and it is with this 
class of teacher that the expert needs to deal; it is 
this class that furnishes the great problem in any 
business. It is not so much the “How do you 
know?” for the failure is very much easier to detect 
than success, but the question that should be the 
burden of every man’s heart who has to handle men, 
is “What’s the remedy?” The answer comes only 
when we hunt for it with a feeling of sympathy for 
the down-and-out and a desire to lend a hand until 
the feet have found a sure footing. You must hunt 
for the trouble at its source, but use the probe care- 


discuss the 


ter pencils. 
ing, lighting, 


fully. Deal gently with the one who does not catch 
quickly the spirit of service that is a part of the 
stock in trade of a teacher Do not give up until 


of constructive service, or 
be more acceptably 


she has caught the vision 
you find that this service could 
rendered in some other line. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I have not finished, but I 
must stop. A fitting end to so abrupt a stop will be 
this little poem from ‘“Life:” 


Sometimes I wonder which the earliest thrived, 
The mind creative or the analytic 
Whether the bard and artist first arrived, 
Or first the critic? 


’Tis certain that in dim primeval times 
Men fully understood the art of slating; 
And earlier than the skill of paint or rhymes 
They practiced rating. 


Dear Critic, as the generations pass, 
There is a deal of reputation breaking; 
The years to come may write you down an ass, 
And no mistaking 
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But let not this perturb your easy mind; 
The donkey's ears are very slow in showing; 
The lion’s skin that you have hid behind 
Is vast and flowing. 
Cc. B. BOWRY, 
Division Superintendent. 


KINDERGARTEN GAME FESTIVAL 


By Annie B. Sebrell. 


A large crowd gathered at Byrd Park on Wednes- 
day, May 3, at four o'clock to enjoy one of the most 
interesting kindergarten game festivals ever held 
in Richmona. About six hundred children of kin- 
dergarten age were present and joined in the games, 
while music was furnished by Kessnich’s band. The 
following program was rendered: 

1. March sand. 

2. Ring Song. 

3. Come and Skip With Me. 


t. Folk Dance. 
>. Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow. 
Music—Selections by Band. 


6. Caterpillars and Butterflies. 

i. Butterflies. 

S. Flying Birds. 

%. See-Saw. 
Music—Selections by 

10. Rocking Horse. 

11. Folk Dance. 

12. Soldier 
America. 


Band. 


30V. 


TWENTY SCHOOLS DEBATE FOR STATE CHAM- 
PIONSHIP—BUENA VISTA HIGH SCHOOL 
THE WINNER 


On Friday evening, May Ist, in Madison Hall, 
Buena Vista High School defeated Charlottesille 


High School in a debate for the State Championship 
cup given under the auspices of the Virginia High 
School Literary League. The house was filled to its 
capacity. In fact, a large number of people were turn- 
ed away, not being able to get so much as standing 


room. The audience was very appreciative of every 
point made by the debaters and frequently inter- 


rupted them with laughter and applause. The Buena 
Vista team was composed of two girls—Miss Virginia 
Graham and Miss Mabel Justice. On the Charlottes- 
ville team were two boys—Mr. G. S. Campbell and 
Mr. J. R. Quarles. 

The question of the debate was: “Resolved, That 
a law be passed in Virginia compelling all children 
more than seven and less than fifteen years of age, 
who are not physically unable, to attend school at 
least sixteen weeks each year (waiving all question 
of constitutionality).” It was decided by lot that 
Buena Vista should uphold the affirmative of the 
question and Charlottesville should defend the nega- 
tive. After one of the best debates that has ever 
been heard by a university audience, the judges de- 
cided by a vote of two to one that Buena Vista 
should be awarded the championship. 

Professor Charles G. Maphis, who has been the 
moving spirit in the organization of this work, pre- 
sented the large and handsome cup given to the 
winning team by the University. Secretary W. P. 
McBain, who has had charge of the management of 
the league, presided at the final debate. 
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PRELIMINARY DEBATES 


On the morning of April 30th twenty high schools, 
euch of which had already defeated some other 
school in its community, reported at the University 
of Virginia ready to compete in the State champion- 
ship debates. Promptly at 3 o’clock the prelimina- 
ries began. Each school was paired by lot with an- 
other school for the first debate. By Thursday night 
the debating teams had been all eliminated but nine. 
These nine were again paired among themselves, and 
finally on Friday morning there were but five suc- 
cessful teams still in the race. These were Brook- 
neal, Buena Vista, Charlottesville, John Marshall and 
Manassas. After a series of semi-final debates the 
contest for the championship was narrowed down to 
Buena Vista and Charlottevsille. 


RoyaLLy ENTERTAINED 


The faculty and students of the University of Vir- 
ginia put forth every effort to entertain the debaters 
while in Charlottesville. The visiting teachers were 
the guests of the Colonnade Club, whereas the de- 
baters were entertained by the girls and boys of the 
Charlottesville High School and the students of the 
University. Meals were served without cost to all 
the visitors at the Tea Room. Free tickets were 
given them to the moving picture shows, and on 
Friday afternoon the Chamber of Commerce gave 
the team and representatives an excursion to Montt- 
cello. Then after the final contest on Friday night 
a reception was given the visiting teams. The Tea 
Room recently built at the entrance of the Univer- 
sity was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
During the course of the evening many of the fac- 
ulty of the University and also representatives from 
the various schools were called upon to speak. Alio- 
gether the reception was quite a success, and every 
one went home feeling that they had spent a most 
pleasant evening. 


Newly OrcGanizep Lirerary LEAGUE 


This is the first time in the history of the Univer- 
sity or of any other institution of the State in which 
the State high schools have met for a series of de- 
bates. Last November at the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation the Virginia High School Literary League 
was organized. A bulletin was subsequently pub- 
lished containing the question and sufficient mate- 
rial to write an intelligent debate thereon. This bul- 
letin was sent to various high schools in the State. 
Before the first of February eighty schools had en- 
rolled, and each was paired with some other school 
in its neighborhood for a preliminary debate. The 
winners of these preliminary debates were entitled 
to come to the University of Virginia to participate 
in the final contest for the State championship. Un- 
fortunately the date of the finals had to be post- 
poned, and consequently many teams that were en- 
titled to participate in the final debates were unable 
to do so. Notwithstanding this fact, twenty schoois 
who had defeated their opponents in the local con- 
test sent representatives to the University. Among 
the schools taking part in the contest for the State 
championship were the following: Botetourt High 
School, represented by Miss Louise Fletcher and Mr. 
Carter Catlett, Jr.; Brookneal High School, repre- 
sented by Miss Thelma Brunfield and Miss Marga- 
ret Elder; Buena Vista High School, represented by 
Miss Mabel Justice and Miss Virginia Graham; Char- 
lottesville High School, represented by Mr. G. S. 
Campbell and Mr. J. R. Quarles; Farmville High 
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School, represented by Mr. J. Hopkins Hammell and 
Miss Grace L. Dickinson; Galax High School, repre- 
sented by Miss Martha Good and Mr. Edgar Ward: 
Glendale High School, represented by Messrs. Joseph 
and Peter Stencsek; Ivanhoe High School, repre- 
sented by Mr. John Jacking, Jr., and Mr. Eldridge 
Dean; John Marshall High School, represented by 
Mr. Irving Craig and Mr. Julius Meyer; Manassas High 
School, represented by Mr. Herman Steele and Mr. 
Roswell Round; Marion High School, represented by 
Mr. Ray Repass and Mr. Preston Collins: Maury 
High School, represented by Mr. Max Rhoades and 
Mr. L. M. Swope; Moneta High School, represented 
by Mr. Arch Wagner and Mr. Loyd Bird; Palmyra 
High School, represented by Mr. R. Harry Haden and 
Miss Jennie P, Loving; Roanoke High School, rep- 
resented by Mr. English Showalter and Mr. Clarence 
Repass; Rocky Mount High School, represented by 
Mr. Joe Joplin and Mr. Henry Davis; Stony Creek 


High School, represented by Messrs. Gordon and 
Acree Scarborough; Wakefield High School. repre- 
sented by Mr. Willie Hancock and Mr. J. W. Fu- 
qua, Jr. 

W. P. McBAIN, 


Secretary. 





WESTMORELAND COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR 


The public school fair at Montross on Friday last 
was a success from the word “go,” and reflected 
credit on the division superintendent, Mr. Blake T. 
Newton, upon the principals of the various schools, 
and showed in a most admirable manner the great 
public interest which the people of Westmoreland 
county are taking in public education. The scene 
Was an inspiring one. The day was ideal, clear, 
cloudless, and with a tang in the atmosphere which 
was invigorating. Over 1,000 people were present, 
and over twenty-five automobiles, a large number of 
them containing pupils and decorated with banners, 
were on the ground. Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Stearnes was present and made an in- 
teresting and instructive address. What was of even 
more interest was the number of good exhibits in 
the manual, domestic and literary departments. It 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the public inter- 
est in public education and of the progress made 
along lines of practical instruction that the pupils 
are being encouraged to develop the talents which 
Providence has endowed them with, along the lines 
of that talent, rather than to confine the curriculum 
to the three “R’s,’ as was the old plan. Much of 
the wood work was excellent, and the fancy work 
in the department of domestic science was splendid. 
There were very good exhibits of composition, of chi- 
rography and punctuation, and the spelling contests 
showed studiousness and good training. The parade 
of pupils was large, handsome and enthusiastic, and 
the towns of Colonial Beach and Kinsale made an 
especially fine showing. In all grades of the spell- 
ing contests Colonial Beach carried off the honor, 
but none of the schools made a showing to be 
ashamed of. Fairness, good nature and fine conduct 
marked the exericises of the day, as has been the 
case with all the school fairs held in this section. 
The News taking, as it does, the very greatest inter- 
est in the cause of public education, and believing, 
as it does, that more depends upon that branch of 
our public government than upon any other or all 
the other branches of government put together, is 
glad to make especial mention of and comment upon 
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this splendid showing in our sister county. May the 
interest in the public schools continue to wax greater 


as the years go by.—News Daily Press. 


LOUDOUN COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR 


Under the most beautiful weather conditions im- 
aginable, with the trees fairly bursting with buds and 
leaves, the birds singing and a cool breeze blowing 
just cool enough to be pleasant, the Loudoun County 
School Fair was held in Leesburg last Friday and 
Saturday. Each day was full of events, and the pro- 
gram was carried out without a semblance of a hitch. 

On the point, of attendance, however, Saturday, as 
usual, outstripped Friday, and beginning with the 
early hours of the morning the roads were dotted 
with long lines of buggies bound for Leesburg. The 
citizens’ committee of Leesburg furnished a good 
band, and the day was one of the biggest in the his- 
tory of the town and in the hearts of the children 


who had gathered here from every section of the 
county. From Lovettsville to Arcola and from Uni- 
son to Sterling, the youngsters came into Leesburg 
as if they had been swept here by a large net. 

Basket ball games, tennis and base ball games 
were played. 

It is to be urgently hoped that the school fair is 
an institution as well as an event. To 90 per cent 
of all school children study each day is a drudgery 
to say the least—not from slothfulness, but from a 
lack of knowledge of what the after years of life 
must certainly hold for them. As the school term 
Wears on and work becomes even more tiresome the 
school fair, with its competitions and its frolics, is 
made to appear on the horizon of the final semester. 

Those teachers and Superintendent Edmondson 
who were in charge of the fair have every reason 
to feel pleased and are to be congratulated. And as 
for Leesburg, she will always welcome the young- 
sters with open doors and open arms.—The Loudoun 
Mirror 


School Visits and News Notes from Superintendents 


ERRORS EXPLAINED 

} 
The attention of the Journal has been called to 
two inaccuracies in regard to the school visits ol 
superintendents—one in King William and one in 
Grayson county. The errors noted arose from the 
fact that the totals under the heading of “No. of 
Visits to Schools’”’ were not placed in the ordinar) 
columns marked therefor; hence, in securing the 
figures from these columns the Journal very natur- 

ally made the mistakes indicated. 
The record of Superintendent H. Ragland Eubank 
for the months of the present session is as follows: 


CE cicada een sare ee beets 92 
PVGEROEE: saiivicecasses Seewiess Le st 
December re og 
January . Teor 68 
February nati sd 59 

bS 


March 


The record of Superintendent G. F. Carr is as 


follows: 
October 39 
November .. - ee re 3! 
PE os eicais die Sia. Ace ashaye re PHS 16 
January .. Bens whe Se cra 47 
Le er ee re ee 3 
BE. 6 iin ce eh, dave se eealaagen 31 


APRIL REPORTS 


Work in Accomac county is going along very well 
in all departments. The friends of Craddockville 
School have raised $150.00 this term by entertain- 
ments, oyster suppers, etc., to improve school 
grounds, etc. The patrons of our colored school in 
Pungoteague district raised $60.50 to lengthen the 
school term. Quite a number of colored schools in 
each district of this county raised money for this 
purpose this year. 


G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


The City Council of Alexandria has at last made a 
move toward the erection of a high school building. 
They have appropriated $1,000 for the use of their 
committee on schools to secure plans and specifica- 
tions. This committee has selected Mr. E. C. Dunn, 
city engineer, to draw the necessary plans and speci- 
fications. They propose to erect a fourteen-room 
building with an auditorium to cost about $40,000. 

The children of the primary grades held their 
“May Pageant’ on May 1. Parents and friends of the 
children turned out in large numbers to witness the 
exercises. 

The Parents Teachers’ Association has held two 
meetings during the month. I think these meetings 
are going to do some good work for the schools 

W. H. SWEENEY, Supt 
S S & 

Availing myself of the good weather of April, | 
visited every section of Amherst county, thus cover- 
ing some schools not previously visited, and some 
which I visited a second time. On April 30th and 
May 1st, Mr. John B. Terrell, school inspector, vis- 
ited Amherst, and together we went to two of the 
high schools of the county and most of the graded 
schools, which were still in operation. Two of our 
graded schools had to be closed on account of the 
prevalence of contagious diseases, which more or 
less have interfered with our schools during the 
whole session. Dr. Heck addressed our new school 
improvement league at Amherst on May 8th, which 
meeting was largely attended, and a further account 
of which will probably be sent the Journal later. 

C. L. SCOTT, Supt. 


s&s SS 
Nearly all of the schools in Augusta county closed 
the second week in April, so I had very little time 
for visiting during the month. 
F M. SOMERVILLE, Supt. 
es © 
All of the schools in Bland county have closed ex- 
cept two, which accounts for the small visitation— 


fifteen schools barely running into April. 
FRANK L. DUNN, Supt. 
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in Botetourt county, the supervisors on the 18th 
of April made the levy for school purposes for the 
year 1914 as follows: county, 28 cents on $100.00; 
district, 14 cents on $100.00. They also agreed to 
give the districts needing it a special sum, amount 
not yet ascertained, to aid in completing sanitary 
olit-houses. <A slight indisposition accounts for the 
poor showing made in visiting schools. 

CARY BRECKINRIDGE, Supt. 


SS FF & 


On account of shortage of funds in Brunswick 
county, our school term had to be cut short one 
month for all white one-room schools, and from one- 
half to one month for nearly all graded and high 
schools. At this date only a few of the largest 
schools are still open, twenty-three having closed be- 
fore the middle of April. The supervisors have been 
asked to increase the levy, and it is believed that 
they will do so at their next meeting. 

R. LEE CHAMBLISS, Supt. 


Se Ff SF 


Mr. David W. Stinson, clerk of Marshall School 
District, Buckingham county, died on the 11th of May. 
He had served as clerk of his district for over thirty 
years. He was a Confederate soldier. 

JOHN A. TWYMAN, Supt 


SS SF SF 


| am busy with corn clubs, grass clubs, and pea- 
nut clubs in Charles City county. Now since school 
is out, I give all my time that 1 can spare from 
school work to agricultural work. 

The Peninsula School Fair is a big day for the 
people of James City as well as the other four coun- 
ties that have a part in it. 

The schools of New Kent close the first of May. 
We have a term of seven months in this county. 

W. B. COGGIN, Supt. 


aS SS S 


The board of supervisors of Floyd county allowed 
the maximum levy for school purposes—25 cents for 
county and 25 cents for district. We expect to build 
two new high schools this year—one in Locust Grove 
district and one in Burks Fork. 

I. L. EPPERLY, Supt. 


@ MS SM 


In Grayson county, a box of carnations was given 
to the best speller from the high schools, as evi- 
denced by a spelling match at Independence—three 
representatives from each high school. It is claimed 
that we do not have as good spellers as in former 
days, but that theory seems to be imaginary. Teach- 
ers and pupils are responsive to anything that I 
suggest. 

G. F. CARR, Supt 


es FF 


Mr. John B. Terrell spent three days in Highland 
during the month. He seemed to favor the courses 
offered in the high schools, and I am gorry that he 
was not given the opportunity of visiting some of 
the one-room schools. He made an address before 
the patrons of the Blue Grass High School, this 
being the feature of their closing exercises. We all 
enjoyed his visit so much and are looking forward 
with pleasure to his visit this fall. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 


The levy in King and Queen county has been 
raised from 35 cents on the $100.00 to 50 cents on 
the $100.00. 

WM. GREGORY RENNOLDS, Supt. 


a FSF SF 


Levies were increased in several of the districts 
of Loudoun county at the meeting of the board of 
supervisors in April. Our funds are growing slowly 
but surely. The people of Jefferson district very 
promptly supplied funds to continue schools for the 
usual term of eight months. This is a compliment to 
the high order of schools maintained in this district. 
The fourth annual school fair surpassed all former 
efforts. The gate receipts at the ball game for 
county high school championship were $140.00 This 
has been a great year for us in every department of 
school work. 

W. G. EDMONDSON, Supt. 


2s Ss & 


The great majority of the one and two-room 
schools of Nelson closed early in the month after a 
six months’ term. The pressure of other school 
duties, viz., compiling school fair bulletin, conduct- 
ing spring examinations and grading papers after- 
wards left very little time for visitation of schools. 
The faculty and pupils of the Blue Ridge High 
School gave a very successful dramatic entertain- 
ment during the month, from which the sum of 
$41.95 was realized, which will be used to defray in 
part the cost of an adequate water supply for the 
school. A live improvement league has been organ- 
ized by the patrons of this school. 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 


s+ Ss Ss 


The school board of Newport News has taken up 
with the city council ways and means for the en- 
largement of the Bankhead ‘Magruder (white) and 
the John Marshall (colored) schools, eight rooms 
each, which are badiy needed. 

E. W. HUFFMAN, Acting Supt. 
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“The schools of Northampton are flourishing. 
Our supervisors gave us tha levy asked for and the 
school and civic leagues are beautifying buildings 
and grounds. Athletics are having a good effect 
upon the quality and also the quantity of work done 
by pupils, and nearly all of the schools will run nine 
months. 

Our Negro industrial supervisor will take up the 
garden and canning work with the parents and older 
pupils during the summer months. 

As we now have sanitary out-houses at every 
school, we hope soon to annihilate the small per 
cent of hookworm which was shown by the report 
of the examination made during the past winter. ] 
would like to make special mention of improvements 
made at many of the schools, but space will not per- 
mit. Come over to see us; our county is small, but 
we have plenty of room and a hearty welcome for 
all who are interested in the boys and girls of the 
coming generation. 

E. G. TANKARD, Supt. 


s&s © 


The supervisors raised the county and district levy 
5 cents on the $100.00 in two districts of Patrick 
county at their April meeting. 
J. F. REYNOLDS, Supt. 
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The great body of schools in Pittsylvania county 
not closed in March did so in early April, necessa- 
possibility of much visiting. All 


rilv preventing 1) 
successful session. 


things considered, we have had a 
In the March meeting of the county school board, 
one district, Staunton River, all members present, 
asked for an increase of district school tax of ten 
cents more on present rate, Board of supervisors 
will be applied to Another district, Pigg River, 
would have been urged to take same step, but had 


no member of the board present 
I. B. WATSON, Supt. 
xs & & 

This month was spent in visitation of supervisors 
of Prince Edward county instead of schools. The 
effects, too, were evident when the levies were laid. 
In three districts we were granted an increase of 
taxation as follows: In Hampton for district pur- 
poses five cents; in Leigh a like amount and in 
Lockett they gave us an increase of ten cents. In 
our other districts we asked for no increase. In one 
of these (Buffalo) districts our board has decided to 
extend the term of every school one month next ses- 
sion. This fact coupled with extensive improvements 
outlined for the summer months, affords us much en- 


couragement. 
P. TULANE ATKINSON, Supt. 


es © 


At a meeting on April 1st, the board of supervis- 
ors of Prince William county raised the county levy 
from 15 cents to 20 cents on the $100.00. The school 
attendance has been reduced by smallpox and 
measles. The children are well again now. Some 
were kept out of school on account of sore arms from 
vaccination, but no serious troubie from that. Our 
exhibit of school work at Manassas on the 23d was 
pronounced one of the best ever seen in this part of 
the State. 

GEO. G. TYLER, Supt. 


SF HF & 


Examination of text-books, teachers, examination, 
sickness, etc., prevented me from doing more visit- 


ing in Pulaski county. 
EK. L. DARST, Supt. 


Ss MS 


In South River district, Rockbridge county, the 
patrons supplemented in fourteen white schools and 
three colored to extend the term a month longer 
than funds of the board would allow. In Walker's 
Creek, the patrons of one school extended the term 
a month by supplementing All one-room schools 
are now closed. At the April meeting of the board 
of sunervisors the levies in two districts were raised. 
The others remain the same as last year. The 
levies now stand as follows: 

Buffalo, 50 cents on $100.00 

Central, 32 1-2 cents on $100.00. 

Kerrs Creek, 47 1-2 cents on $100.00. 

Lexington, appropriated by council. 

Natural Bridge, 34 1-2 cents on $100.00. 

South River, 50 cents on $100.00. 

Walker's Creek, 42 1-2 cents on $100.00. 

An industrial teacher will be employed to work 
among the colored schools next session. 

EARLE K. PAXTON, Supt. 


The county school board of Rockingham county 
asked the board of supervisors to raise the county 
levy from 10 to 15 cents. The board could not 
decide, and as one member was sick, the levy will 
not be jiaid until their next regular meeting. I feel, 
however, that they will agree to raise this levy at 
the next regular meeting. This would increase the 
teachers’ salaries considerably. The uniform exami- 
nation was held in the seventh grade of all tke 
schools in my division. About 250 pupils took this 
examination. My principals report that the exami- 
nation was a success. I find that the examination 
tends to stimulate school spirit and the diplomas en- 
courage the pupils to take the course of study pre- 
scribed by the State. I required all my principals 
to let me know whether or not the examination 
proved successful. I am enclosing herewith one let- 
ter received from Mt. Clinton. Next year the exami- 
nation will be extended. 

G. H. HULVEY, Supt. 


a, a 


In Southampton county the school term has been 
extended one month in several schools in three dis- 
tricts. In the case of white schools it was extended 
out of the regular school funds; in the case of several 
colored schools it was extended partly out of regular 
funds and partly by co-operation of patrons. The 
Newsoms District High School term was extended 
from eight to nine months in order more nearly to 
cemply with the State requirements. Our county 
and district tax rate, while not quite to the maxi- 
mum, except in Jerusalem district, will likely be the 
same next year as it is this year. The board of 
supervisors postponed the establishment of the levy 
to its May meeting by request of the superintendent 
of schools in order to give the trustees more time to 
prepare the school budget for the districts and 
county. Smallpox and the popular fear of vaccina- 
tion, together with whooping cough and some diph- 
theria, have seriously impaired the work of a num- 
ber of schools in this division. The county school 
board will likely order the vaccination of all school 
children before the opening of schools in September. 
The spring examination, the Second Congressional 
District Conference, etc., reduced the superinten- 
dent’s visitation period for the month of April. It 
is a matter of interest that consolidation of schools 
has worked a decided hardship in two or three in- 
stances in this county. Bad roads, long wagon 
routes, and bad weather have made it necessary for 
the trustees and superintendent to consider seriously 
the reopening of several rural schools that have been 
closed in the interest of consolidation. It is our 
idea, however, to prevent a backward step by requir- 
ing the erection of modern buildings in the place 
of the old ones with not less than two rooms each, 
and the employment of at least two teachers where 
needed. It appears that it will require but little 
more money, if any, for this than it now requires to 
support transportation, and it is believed that it will 
contribute to efficiency and not harmfully affect the 
district high schools. 

G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
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The school fair in Courtland district, of Spotsyl- 
vania county, was largely attended on the 30th of 
April, and interest greatly quickened in the schools 
thereby. 
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in spite of our most strenuous efforts, the board 
of supervisors of Stafford county reduced the county 
levy five cents, taking the stand that by tax on roll- 
ing stock of the R. F. & P. R. R. our school funds 
were sufficient—this is view of only a five month 
term just closed. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 


s&s & 

The Warwick County Teachers’ Association was en- 
tertained one day at the Hampton Normal Institute. 
We spent a very delightful and profitable day. 

The school term was extended to seven months in 
Grafton and Poquoson districts. In the past the 
school term has been only six months. 

York and Warwick counties had over seven hun- 
dred people to attend the school fair at Williamsburg 
and our people were delighted with the fair. 

A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
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During the past month, I have met the boards of 
supervisors of both Westmoreland and Richmond 
counties. While .we did not ask for any additional 
money, we succeeded in having our school levies con- 
tinued as they are; namely, 45 cents per $100.00 in 
almost every district. In our two counties we have 
supervisors far beyond the average in public spirit, 
intelligence and loyalty to public education. In ad- 
dition to the above meetings, I attended the three 
days’ session of the First Congressional District 
Teachers’ Convention held at Cape Charles, Va. On 
April 24th, Richmond county held its first school fair. 
About five hundred enthosiastic patrons and friends 
of the school came out to see the exhibits and to 
show by their presence that they are interested in 
the cause of education. On May 1st the first school 
fair of Westmoreland county was held at Montross, 
Va. Supt. R. C. Stearnes honored us with his pres- 
ence. The crowds passed all expectations. It is 
estimated that 1,800 or 2,000 souls were present. The 
parade of school children and exhibits were excep- 
tionally good. The large attendance bespeaks a 
wider interest among the citizens of the county. 
The above coupled with the teachers’ examinations 
and looking over and grading the papers has taken 
up all of my time and I have therefore made no 
visits to schools in Westmoreland and very few in 
Richmond county. 

BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt. 


aS FF & 


The supervisors of Lee county raised levies in 
Rose Hill and Yokum Station. New rates: County, 
10 cents; district, Rose Hill, 35 cents; White Shoals, 
30 cents; Jonesville, 30 cents: Jonesville High School, 
» cents; Pennington Gap, 50 cents; Rocky Station, 
40 cents; Yokum Station, 40 cents. 

J. C. BOATRIGHT, Supt. 
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The schoois of Halifax county are gradually (one 
by one) completing their sessions, which on the 
whole have made gratifying advances. School boys 
numbering 180 are members of the corn clubs. The 
tomato clubs are also on the increase. Our county 
school fair will take place in October; at which time 
we will exhibit some of the products of both organi- 
zations as we are proud of them and wish to empha- 
size their work. We are not satisfied, however, with 


what we are doing, and will not be until we can 
remedy the per cent of regular attendance by com- 
pulsion. I see no other remedy. 

H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


s+ SF 


On April 3d, the colored people of King Wiiliam 
county held a school exhibit at Third Union near the 
Courthouse. It was the beginning of school exhibits, 
or fairs, to be held in the county, and surprisingly 
good was the beginning. Much interest and enthusi- 
asm were displayed by teachers, pupils and patrons. 
Patent desks have been secured by the patrons for 
ten of the colored schools during the present session. 
More schools will have them by the beginning of 
next session. seagues are organized at every colored 
school in the county except one. All are making 
humble efforts to do their part in improving school 
conditions. Our Beulahville High School will be 
completed soon. It will have four large rooms, a 
large hall, three stairways, and an auditorium 48 
feet by 48 feet. The patrons are giving $1,200.00 
toward it. We shall build at once a high school at 
Lanesville; the Gordian knot in the problem of loca- 
tion and kind of school, which has been before the 
people for years, is cut. 

H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 
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* A dash indicaites missing zero indicates 


no visits made. 


reports; 





Southern 
Teachers’ 
Agency, 


W. H. JONES, Mgr., 
Columbia, S. C. 


RESOURCES AND FACILITIES 


Quick and active service, excel- 
lent field; established patronage: 
modern equipmentandappliances. 


SPECIALISTS’ DEPARTMENT 


Our booklet, “A Plan’’. tells all 
about Southern opportunities. 











Teachers, Students, take our Commercial Teacher's 


Course. All Commercial Branches. Summer Ses- 
sion. Delightful Climate. Beautiful Scenery. Catalog 
Free. Teacher’s Agency. Schools for Teachers. 
Teachers for Schools. Free Registration. Write 
NIXON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Bristot, Tenn.-Va. 








TEACHERS 


Fit yourself in your chosen vocation at 


OUR EXPENSE 


Scholarship and all expense at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers given for your 


spare time during your vacation period. 
For full particulars write 


Ambition Club. Southern Woman’s Magazine 
NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 
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pe] Help and Inspiration for the Teacher 








Do you feel unable to cope with your particular school problem? 
‘ead the titles of the books listed below, and see if you cannot find something that 
These volumes are especially adapted for teacher’s courses and reading 


circles. 





Civics and Health—Allen . . p 

Pageants and Pageantry— Dates and Orr F 

Social Forces in Modern Literature—Buck . 
Reading References for English History—Cannon . 





Another’s viewpoint 


Guide to the Study and Reading of American History (Revised Edition) — 


Channing, Hart and Turner . ; : 
Play and Recreation for the Open Country—Curtis . . 
Dramatic Method of Teaching—Finlay-Johnson , . 
The Normal Child and Primary Education— Gesell , 
Aspects of Child Life and Education—Hall . 
Nature Study and Life—Hodge . 


Education by Plays and Games—Johnson. . . .. ...... 


What to Do at Recess—Johnson. . . . 1.1... 1 ee eee 
Education as Growth, or the Culture of Character—Jones . . . 
Swedish Song Games—Kastman and Kohler . 

Among Country Schools—Kern . . os 

Examples of Industrial Education—Leavitt . . 

Moral Training in the Public Schools _ . 

History as Past Ethics—Myers . sal 

History of Modern Elementary Education— Pulte 

Elementary Psychology—Phillips . . 

Introductory Psychology— Read ‘ oe 
Fine and Industrial Arts in Elementary Schools—Sargent . 
Social Education—Scott . 

Teaching of Arithmetic—Smith . 


Teaching of Geometry—Smith. . . 2... 2. 2. ee es 


Philosophy of School Management— Tompkins , 
Philosophy of Teaching— Tompkins , 


Introduction to the English Classics— 7rent, Hanson aa Siendn 


Gardens and their Meaning— Williams . . 


WRITE FOR A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF “GOOD BOOKS FOR TEACHERS”. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
70 Fifth Avenue i ‘ o New York 


$1.25 
1,25 
1.00 
2.50 


2.50 
1 16 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
0.90 
0.25 
1.25 
0.75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.20 
1.00 
0.75 
1.25 
1.00 
] 


25 


0.75 
075 
1.00 
1.00 
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SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 





A Strictly High- 
Grade Desk, Made by 


Southern People for 


Southern Children. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 




















Box 337. 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 








THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 











The Twentieth Century Idea in 
Education 


Measures the efliciency of the individual and fits the in- 
struction to his measured needs without breaking up the 
class group. Individual efficiency is increased, the 
teacher's labor js lightened and the lock step is abolished 
All of this and more is done in the Four Operations of 
Arithmetic by the use of 


COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS ARE NOW READY 


Practice Tests 
A series of 48 lessons or pads, each pad containing 50 
copies of one lesson, One each of the 48 pads constitute 
aset. List price prepaid 15 cents, 


Student's Record 
A pad containing two Daily Record sheetsa,anda Graph 
sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together with instruction 
for using. List price 15 cents 


Teacher’s Manual 
A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary in- 
structions for the teacher for handling all the materials 
of the COURTIS STANDARD PRACTICE TESTS. 
List price 25 cents. 


Special 
For experimental purposes, the complete outfit is of- 
fered at special prices, on condition that results of tests 
be reported to the author or publishers for study in 
their department of efliciency, measurement, and 
standardization. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 











American Steel Sanitary Desks 


Electrically Welded. Guarenteed Unbreakable 











American Steel Auto 
matic Desk 


American Steel Adjustable 
Desk and Chair 


More than 500,000 American Steel Sanitary Desks 
are heing used to-day in all parts of the world. 


Educators everywhere highly indorse them. 





Virgoplate and other Blackboards, Wire Guards, 
Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System 


, 


‘‘Every article needed for Schools and Colleges’ 
Correspondence solicited 


Virginia School Supply Co. 


2000-2012 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND, - - - VIRGINIA 


Long Distance Telephone: Madison 7010 
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Washington and Lee University) | Advertising that Tells!! 


The Virginia Journal of Education 


Liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 
Reaches 20,000 Readers 


Original endowment, a gift of $50,000 from George 


Washington. Presided over from ’65 to ’70 by It is the Official Organ of the 
ne aa State Department of Public In- 
Situated amid the mountains of the unrivaled Valley struction. 

of Virgiuia, in the town of Lexington, the home and 

burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway It has no Competition in Virginia, 


between the North and the South. 


A national institution in its service and area of It goes into every County and 


patronage, drawing its students from 85 States and City of the State. 

foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its , , 
historic location and inspiring memories, in its social It appeals to the most intelligent 
culture, cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System, class of Readers. 


and heroic traditions. 
University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village Try a good advertisement in our pages 
Homes, Fraternity Halls. Self-help, Scholarships, and see how well it will pay. 


Loans. ols 
Rates reasonable. Terms on application 


For Catalogue, etc., address oe 


SEN San SAE Se Virginia Journal of Education, 
Lexington, Va. Office : Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va. 

















THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RECOMMENDS teachers in answer to DIRECT CALLS from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time 


ANNA [1. THURSTON, Mgr., E, R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY potience, co-operating with TEACH 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, | Se, oe 








Western Positions for Teachers 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL WORK, in Colorado Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana and Nevada. 
As Publishers of‘ THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”, we are in direct touch 
— ad all the Schools in these Sixteen States. WRITE US TO-DAY, for Free Booklet, Showing how we place our 

eachers. 

Our Booklet, HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION”, With Laws of Certification of 
th Western States, Free to Mem- 
be s or sent Postpaid for Fifty Cents = = 


. ‘ ; ‘ J ; a Lia => = 
4 If NOT SATISKIED ieee mR 7 TED aA NAT Cola 




















(The Largest Teachers’ Agency ° 
in the Rocky Mountain Region). I hd hand ef a OCP DENVER, COLO. 
| ’ 

A | WESTERN SCHOOL POSITIONS - 
Placi “on 
acing ee 

Our ‘placing service” is unique in the educational field. We do not send you <> a qo’ 
Agency printed notification bianks telling you to “eo after” vacancies or rumored ww yh wt 
vacanci2s. We write up and send the employera special bound repurt upon a, cs wo 
for your qualificatiois, showing preparation, personality, credentials ana Oe gest” gah 


an .) 
experience, ‘Inis co3ts us money, but it plases you in the position s a 


ce. 4 “s 
oo ® a gt u's 


Teachers you desire. a gow 
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State Female Normal School “vem 


Has recently published the following bulletins : 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK, by Fannie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS, by The Training School Faculty 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
Extracts from JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, January 14, 1914. 


The Farmville State Normal School is one of the most vitally and aggressively progressive schools of the 
country and the Training School is the embodiment of the genius and mastery of all coneerned in its con. 
duct. The latest demonstration of professional power is ‘‘Educative Seat Work’? by Fannie W. Dunn, 
supervisor of rural schools in the Training School. The book deals with primary grade activities, . . . with 
recitation and seat work, and with voluntary selection of play and eflort indoors and out. . . It is the best 
as well as the latest word on these all-:mportant subjects. 


Educative Seat Work: price, 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


SPECIAL DAYS 
This bulletin shows: 

HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 

HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL WORK. 

HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 
DAYS. 

HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO ABETTERSTUDY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


It also contains: 
Typical programs which summarize and utilize the echool work for special days. 
Sources of songs and games. 
Price, 15¢c; Address. The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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“ 
# | VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


‘¥4 Lexington, Virginia 











ly DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
> / 
y The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
4 called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
y Institute. Among these advantages are: 
I. Is DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SySTEM. This has secured for it the 
XG name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
4 and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
Y It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
Y fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
M, distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
) on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


i II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
"4 study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision 1. made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of c.vil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 





IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its xconomMy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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Books for Teachers and Students of Education 


For Teachers’ Reading Circles, Training Schools, Normal Schools and College Clases in Pedagogy 


SCHOOL HYGIENE 
By Peeeeher B. Dressiar, Ph. D J . Sehont Hygiene and School Sanitation, U. 8. Bureau of Education. 
loth. 12mo. Ill. xvili 403 p 
A Ree course containing eaeunen oO cn information on school hygiene and sanitation. A thorough 
treatment in brief, convenient form from the ny agate & standpoint of every feature of the school system. The infor- 
mation needed by teachers, supervisors and schoo! administrators on schoo! hygiene and sanitation. 
INTENSIVE STUDIES IN — LITERATURE 
By Alma Bloun' Astiztant peeduee of English in the Michigan State Normal Colle 
Cloth. ae i Ill. Poa pages. $1.10. . ™ 
A textbookof English for students of literature. A scholarly treatment containing suggestions to teachers and 
atudents of the most sogpevemtatice features of American literature. This book is modern method and content, 
It is an effort to teach literature through s direct apppeciation ef literary masterpieces. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF pre TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
By ie ge L. — Tah ns Woes “4 Mode! School, Brooklyn Training Schoo! for Teachers. 
12mo. 
me. scaaunien boek presente cone a ad and simple manner the ~~ features of modern methods of goceraney 
teaching. While While it concerns the ideals of the expert in the teaching of geography, nevertheless, it con’ all the 
lessons necessary to the accomplishment of these ideas. 
EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES OF VILLAGE AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 
ted by Joseph K. Hart, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Washington. 
Clete, 12m0. x 277 pages. $1.00. ese - 
In this book are set forth the great lines of com munity interest, activity and resource. It is a constructive treat- 
aoe . a im portant topics, presenting definitely the facts that should be considered in the making of a com- 
urvey 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD pete THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
By Florence Elizabeth Professor of Kindergarten Education, Iowa State Teachers College. 
7 Clothe itm Tie Seiti8 pages, #125. : 
The work of the trained pe tne teaching, the expert investigator in the k in the ) Gomentacy 
school fleld and a recognized authority in the training of elementary school Rt. ~ for the American sch 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 























OUR 1914 OFFERS 
NEW BOOKS JUST OFF THE PRESS 


BUSINESS ENGLISH by Rose A: Buhlig, Lake High School, Chicago, with Preface by Daniel D. Duncan, 
Professor in Columbia University, N. Y. 
Part I is devoted to Word Study and Grammar. 
Part II to Composition, both Oral and Written. 
Part III continues practical leysons in composition in connection with manufacturing, advert sing, 
and selling; and includes chapters on real estate, insurance, banking and corporations. Price, $!.10 
A GROUP OF FAMOUS WOMEN by Edith Horton, a New York school Principal. This is the first book 
for school use which is devoted to the lives of great women. No class of girls can read this book with- 
out being entertained, encouraged and inspired. Price: $ .60 
i We announce a new CHEMISTRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS by Dr. Lyman C. Newell, the author 
| of the popular and widely used Chemistries published by this house. 

} CROP PRODUCTION by Clarence M. Weed and William E, Riley, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 
There are about fifty eeparate discussions of groups of crops: Vegetable Crops, Flower Crops, Fruit 
Crops and Farm Crops. 
it Also the PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY by Charles Gide, Professor at the University of 
}, Montpellier, and Lecturer on Economics at the Paris Law School. 

Please send for circulars and information concerning these publications. 














D. CGC HEATH & COMPANY 


| BOSTON NEW YORK 

















Teacbers Need Tbis Book | 








On the Virginia Teachers’ Reading Coarse for the Year Ending June, 1914 


WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY 


By CHARLES. B. GILBERT, Late Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


SPECIAL READING COURSE PRICE, SINGLE COPIES, POST PAID, $3.10 
IN ORDERS OF TEN BOOKS, $3.00 EACH. 


From cover to cover this book is thoroughly alive, sane and practical. It offers exceed- 

ingly helpful discussions of the values of the various subjects taught in elementary schools, 

= and it shows the teacher how the necessary subjects of arithmetic, reading, grammar and 
geography may be given a new and vital interest. 





p The chapters on Methods of Instruction offer many practical suggestions that represent the 
best results of modern pedagogy. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


2 Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











The best foundation for good English is a thorough knowledge of the 
dictionary and its daily use by each pupil. . 

Teachers can help their pupils lay the cornerstone of this foundation by 
placing in the hands of each pupil a copy of 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


the standard for school use. 
It is new, authoritative, comprehensive, and reasonable in price. 


It contains over 70,000 words and phrases, with 1,coo illustrations. Large 
8vo, bound in durable buckram. Price, $1.50; indexed, $1.80. 








Specimen page circular on request 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Atlanta 
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